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THE following pages are a memorial of several journeys; and especially 
of one extended tour through North and South Germany. In so vast 
a circuit, much was of necessity rapidly passed over, or altogether omitted ; 
but visits were paid to the places of chief historical interest, as well as to 
other localities, especially in the South, comparatively Httle known in England, 
but of the highest attractiveness and beauty. 

A tour in the ' Fatherland ' is now rendered easy by its admirable 
, railway system ; the old money complications have been replaced, at least 
in the German Empire, by a simple and intelligible coinage ; the accom- 
modation provided for the traveller in almost every town is sufficient for all 
but the unreasonably exacting ; and the journey can hardly fail to be full of 
charm, alike to the lover of the picturesque, to the antiquary, and to those 
who chiefly delight to follow in the track of historic memories and noble 
names. Something of this varied interest it is hoped will be found in the 
descriptions and illustrations of the present volume. 
^^ Nor can the thoughtful observer, fail to be attracted by the outward 

^^fe tfigns that tell of the present condition and the prospects of the two great 




Empires, and their connected kingdoms and principalities. In Germany, the 
greatest problems of our time, social, political, and religious, are being dis- 
cussed with a fulness and earnestness which tell upon the life of all civilised 
nations. The signs of this growth and conflict of thought appear everywhere, 
and the Issues, to all who look beneath the surface of things, promise to be 
more lasting than the effects of that imposing miUiarism which, since the 
wars of 1866 and 1870, has seemed to dominate every German state and 
city, and never was more marked than in the tone of the present Govern 
ment. Amid all these influences, the power of evangelical Protestant teaching 
is steadily and silently growing ; and if the plan of this work had so allowed, 
it would have been a pleasant task to show how, in various directions, 
especially by Bible distribution, Sunday-school teaching, and the diffusion of 
healthy Christian literature, many devoted labourers, both native and foreign, 
are carrying on among the people the work which men like Tholuck and 
Delitzsch have so nobly performed in connection with the highest culture of 
the land. 
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A TOUR in Germany naturally begins with the Rhine, both as a 
beautiful entrance into the ' Fatherland,' and as an important key 
to its history. Most travellers from England, perhaps, reach the famous 
river by way of Brussels and Cologne, remaining in the latter city long 
enough to visit its peerless cathedral, now completed after the lapse of 
more than seven hundred years. The vastness of the structure, the 
boldness of its outlines, and the grand simplicity of its plan, overwhelm 
every visitor with admiration : the details, however interesting, are of 
minor significance ; it is the ensemble, especially as viewed from the 
gallery above the choir, that impresses the spectator almost more than in 
any other Gothic building. But we need not attempt to describe what is 
so familiar to thousands, and there is little else to detain the tourist in this 
city of fragrant waters and unfragrant streets ; although in justice it must be 
said that there have been of late years municipal improvements, which have 
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partially removed the old reproach. Cologne, however, is little more than 
a starting-point for the chief beauties of the Rhine. 

A preferable route to that by Brussels, although a longer one and with 
more of the sea, is that by Rotterdam, crossing the German frontier from 




Holland between Zevenaar and Emmerich, not far from Cleve, a place 
familiar to English ears as the early home of Henry the Eighth's fourth 
wife, 'Anne of Cleves"; and to all lovers of music as the legendary scene 
of Wagner's Lohengrin. Most English travellers, however, pass it by, not- 
withstanding its fine situation and many attractions. With the Hollanders 
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it is a favourite resort, and the tourist who has a day or two to spare will 
find it well worth a visit. The famous 'Swan-tower' is shown in our 
illustration. 

The more general route from Emmerich to Cologne is by the right 
bank of the river to DUsseldorf, and thence by railway or steamer; the 
latter, although somewhat tedious, being by far the best for those who wish 
to know the Rhine. From DUsseldorf a short detour may be made to the 
prosperous and picturesquely-situated twin manufacturing towns of Elberfeld 
and Barmen, especially interesting to us as the headquarters of an active 
evangelical Protestantism. Many travellers will be attracted to Kaisers- 
werth, also near DUsseldorf, on account of its renowned training institution 
for Protestant Sisters of Charity. But if we linger too long on the 
outskirts of our journey we shall never accomplish what lies before us ; and 
we can hardly consider ourselves fairly launched on our German tour until 
we find ourselves above Cologne on one of the large and luxurious steamers 
which daily throughout the summer season carry their crowds of passengers 
'Up the Rhine.' 

No river in Europe can compare with this in its varied interest and 
true importance — the frontier of empire, once a barrier in the way of all- 
conquering Rome, and in modern times the prize of contending nations. 
Yet surely there is no river to which more injustice is done by multitudes 
who take long journeys professedly to explore its beauties. * Up the Rhine ' 
means, to thousands of travellers, nothing more than a day in a swift 
steamboat, where the dinner-bell, perhaps, rings just when the scenery on 
the banks opens out to its most exquisite loveliness; and, as the evening 
draws on, the passengers, nearing Bingen or Mayence, exclaim. Is this all? 
and close their Murrays and Baedekers in disappointed resentment. Again 
and again are we told that the Hudson is a far finer river than the Rhine ; 
and as to the prospect from the Drachenfels : * Have you ever been on the 
Wind Cliff in Monmouthshire, or even seen the view from Richmond Hill } ' 
Then many travellers, condescending to details, will criticise the colour of 
the stream. They expected pellucid waters, reflecting heaven's deepest 
blue ; and the Rhine is unquestionably greyish, not to say muddy, in its 
tint Altogether, the crowd who have 'done' the Rhine in a day — or less, 
if their route has lain down the stream — will complacently agree that 
the famous river is 'over-rated.* Its beauties, it is plain, are not for 
them! Fully to understand the scenery, it is necessary to linger here and 
there upon the river banks, to climb one and another vine-clad height, 
scarcely deserving the name of mountain ; or, better still, to ascend some 
of those narrow valleys which curve upwards from the margin of its waters 
to fair nooks among the sheltering hills. Enough, perhaps, has been said 
of the ruined castles which grimly crown the heeding crags. Are not their 
names in Murray^ with the stories, more or less authentic, associated with 
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hurry swiftly by. Yet it should be remembered that the dominion of the 
knightly robbers was after all but a mere incident in the long history of the 
river. Quaint, weird, ghastly, are many of the legends — much play upon 
the words Ca( and Mouse ; though originally, it may be suspected, the 
Maus was but the toll which the knightly extortioners used to levy — with 
some of those old Crusading stories which make the heart beat high. But 
it is all over now : the predominance of individual oppressors yielded by 
slow and certain degrees to the national life. 

The true story of the Rhine belongs not to robber- chieftains, but to the 
Empire, which now, for good or evil, holds both banks, from Basel to 
Cologne, and glories in the mighty stream as pre-eminently the German 
river. 
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We cannot linger over the romantic part of the Rhine, which has 
been described so often ; still less do we care to tell, or to hear over again, 
the tales of enchantment, which so sadly lose their flavour when read 
on the deck of the steamboat, or in the yet more comfortable railway 
carriage, from whose windows many tourists 'see the Rhine,' with interrup- 
tions of tunnels and cuttings. The Hexen am Rltein become only meteoro- 
logical phenomena ; and if we slay to listen to the echoes of the Lurlei, it 
is but as an exemplification of acoustic laws. So we hurry onwards, past 
Bonn, not stopping this time even to visit its famed University, or to 
take a hasty glance at Beethoven's birthplace ; past the Drachenfels and 
the Seven Mountains, which number, neither more nor less, we again vainly 
try to make out ; past Neuwied with its famous schools, and so to Coblenz 
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The latter, of which the massive piers remain in good preservation, is men- 
tioned by Tacitus, and was founded in the time of Augustus, some few 
years before the Christian era. Modern ears, perhaps, are more familiar with 
the name of Treves, in connection with the ' Holy Coat,' preserved in its 
cathedral, and occasionally, as in 1844 and 1891 exhibited to countless crowds 
of devotees. 

Returning to Coblenz, we have our choice of the steamer and two 
railways, the latter being carried along both banks, very near the river. We 
are not sure but that sometimes the railway traveller has the best of it, 
notwithstanding the tunnels, even that which pierces the heart of the Lurlei 

' ' Anlc Romim Tieviris itetil annis MCCC InicHjdian en the eld Teoinkall. 
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THE RAILWAY. 19 

rock ! ' Commend me,' says a genial traveller, ' to a railway for seeing the 
country. I cannot sing in tune with those who cry out at the want of 
romance in a railway. Why, Don Qui.\ote never conceived any such wild a 
charge as we can now make through a country ! What was even Pegasus 
to an express? If the scenery Is poor, you are taken from it as soon as 
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possible. If it is beautiful, you are charmed with a quick succession of fine 
views. By no ordinary conveyance can you slop long enough to enjoy the 
deliijerate apprehension of a landscape. There are two ways of seeing a 
beautiful country : one by a sojourn, or at least a pause in some particular 
spot ; the other by a passage through it. Now railway travelling gets you 
fastest from one resting-place to another, and so adds to the opportunities 
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of calm exploration, and at the same time it gives you quite as true a 
general impression of the channs of a country as a slower mode of progress. 
You see rivers and valleys from viaducts far above the level to which you 
would have descended in a carriage ; you are presented with fresh pictures on 




Katz Castle, St. Goar. 



emerging from a tunnel ; you have a pleasant air on the hottest days ; you 
are pestered by no hangers-on for tips and the little extortions of any other 
public vehicle. I think these advantages of railway travelling may be well 
appreciated on the banks of the Rhine. You are sometimes nearly on a 
level wilK^the river, and thus get much the 'same view as from a boat ; then 
you rise_higher, and look down upon it. It is true that you don't get all 
the scenery on both banks ; but then you get the whole breadth of the 
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By steamer or railway, then, for we have tried both, we pass upwards 
to Bingen, with a regretful gaze as we glide by, into the exquisite valley 
of the Lahn, where that river disappears among its wooded hills, and we 




Bacharack {Bacclh 



know that not many miles away the charming health-resort of Ems is rich 
in all the loveliness of the spring. For the pleasantest of drives through 
shady groves, and the delight of rambling over breezy hills without fatigue 
of hard climbing, this pretty, restful watering-place is unrivalled ; not to 
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tower, called the Ochsenthurm, attracts every eye. Then comes the curious 
' Pfalz ' in the middle of the stream : and, a little farther, Bacharach, 
perhaps the ' Altar of Bacchus ' ; so called from a rock in the bed of the 
river seen above water in very dry seasons when the vineyards promise 
well. Now follow in quick succession the vine-bearing hills whose names 
are famous in all the world. It is curious to see how eagerly every rood of 
ground on these steep slopes is cultivated, the earth being embanked 
terrace above terrace ; and the vines, we are told, being planted in baskets 
where the declivity would not retain the soil in any other way. How the 
irrigation and manuring of the tender plants are carried on amid these 
difficulties, how every season brings its task of anxious toil ; in short, what a 
laborious, absorbing, and precarious form of industry this is, many have 
already told. Even in passing by rapidly, as we must, it is easy to discern 
traces of the unremitting and arduous toil which make these hill-sides, 
perhaps, for good or evil, the most carefully cultivated ground in Europe. 
So we pass Assmannshausen with its steeply terraced slopes, and Rudesheim 
at some distance beyond ; while farther still the white walls of the Schloss 
Johannisberg' are conspicuous upon the height. But of yet greater interest 
is it to trace the course of the river as it here crosses an ancient mountain 
barrier. * Between Bingen and Boppard the Rhine cuts across a chain 
of mountains running nearly at right angles to the course of its stream. 
There are good [grounds for supposing that at one time (before human 
record) this range entirely stopped its farther progress, damming up the 
waters behind them into a lake, which .extended as far as Basel, and 
whose existence is further proved by numerous freshwater deposits, shells, etc., 
to be found in the valley of the Rhine, above Mayence. Some vast con- 
vulsion, such as no existing forces could effect, must have burst through 
this mountain wall, and made for the river, the gorge, or ravine, by which 
it now obtains a passage to the ocean. A species of dyke, or wall of 
rock, is perhaps a remnant of this colossal barrier. It is passable for 
vessels only at one spot, where a channel called Bingerloch ('Hole of 
Bingen') has been burst through it by artificial means. The impediments 
occasioned by it in the navigation of the river have been reduced from 
time to time. In 1830-32, the Prussian Government widened the passage 
from twenty to two hundred and ten feet, by blasting the sunken rocks in 
the bed of the Rhine.* 

Our halting-place is Mayence, where the larger steamers stop ; and 
before preparing for another start we must see at least Thorwaldsen's 
statue of Gutenberg, the reputed inventor of printing, and a native of this 
city. The statue stands grandly in an open space, beyond which rises the 
great octagonal tower of the cathedral. It was early morning when we 
sallied forth to look at the monument ; and passing to the cathedral steps, 
it was interesting to watch the hundreds of market-folk who had come in 
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cith their wares from the country, in every variety of peasant costume, 
mght colours predominating in kerchiefs and headdresses, while the Babel 
>f talk was wonderfully amusing. It was the first German city through which 
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of Schiller ; but the special attraction was that of Gutenberg. His claim as 
the true inventor of the greatest of arts is now tolerably well established ; 
although it may be questioned whether the idea had not long existed before 
his time ; while, like many great discoveries, it was slow in taking shape. 
The art of engraving from blocks had been long familiar to many nations ; 
it seems incredible that it had occurred to no one to divide the blocks Into 
smaller sections, making them movable, and susceptible of combination. So 




simple was it, when it was done 1 Till this good citizen of Mainz arose, 
Goosefesh by name (' Gansfleisch '), made euphonious as ' Gutenberg,' — the 
time had not come. Shall we not see the hand of Providence in causing 
the discovery to be contemporaneous with the awaking of human thought 
after the slumber of the Middle Ages ? Then, it may be remarked in 
passing that the discovery of printing would have been of small practical 
value without good, durable and cheap paper ; and this was also reserved 
{for Europe, at least) until about the same era. At any rate, it is with a 
sense akin to awe that one looks up to this effigy of the calm old man in 
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his burgher's robes, and thinks of the mighty issues that have flowed from 
his simple discovery, to every nation under heaven ! 

A short railway-ride took us to Worms, where we alighted, chiefly to 
see the great monument of Luther. It was impossible not to notice the 
high-pitched roofs of the houses, with their innumerable tiles, ;uid tn recall 





Luther's famous exclamation, when his friend strove to deter him from 
entering the city. The place where he stood or sat, beneath a tree, 
surrounded by his companions, is still pointed out ; and the scene gives 
emphasis to his declaration : ' I would go to Worms were there as many 
devils there as there are tiles upon the house-roofs ! ' The town is now a 
somewhat dismal one ; the cathedral is massive, but not very striking ; the 
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Streets are dull, the inhabitants seem inert, and we were especially struck 
by the pictures, books, rosaries, and other Romanist commodities in the 
shop windows, indicating the degeneration of the people into a dull super- 
stition. But the monument surpassed all expectation, especially in the figure 
of the great Reformer, as seen against the calm evening sky. In such an 
attitude might he himself have stood, with the Bible in his hands, and face 
upturned to heaven, as he exclaimed before emperor, princes, and prelates. 




WoMis : The Kaisersaal \Imptriat Hall). 

in the well-known words, engraven upon the pedestal, Hkr stand' ick : ick 
kann ?iuhi anders ; Goti hel/e mich. Amen! At the foot of the pedestal, 
at its four corners, are placed the statues of his great forerunners, Wyclif, 
representing England ; Waldo, the father of the Church in the mountain- 
valleys of France; Hus, representing Bohemia; and Savonarola, representing 
Italy. Luther's friends and contemporaries, Melanchthon and Reuchlin, 
stand at the rear of the square, at the angles ; and the brave princes who 
befriended the Reformer, Frederick 'the Wise' of Saxony, and Philip 'the 
Generous' of Hesse, in the front, on either side; the former with weapon 
upraised, the latter leaning on his sword : and at the centres of three side.s 
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of the square are allegorical figures of cities, Augsburg ' making confession ' ; 
Magdeburg, 'mourning,' and Spires, "protesting.* These, perhaps, break in 
a little upon the unity of the work, as a work of art ; but they are finely 
conceived ; and, if the allegory be once admitted, very striking. Medallions 
of other great helpers of the Reformation are placed around the pedestal 
beneath appropriate inscriptions. The two that appear in front, under 
Luther's words above quoted, are John the Constant, and John Frederick 
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of Saxony. On the opposite side, the two noble knights, Ulrich von Hutten 
and Franz von Sickingen, are depicted beneath words from a speech of the 
great Reformer, 'The Gospel which the Lord put into the mouth of the 
apostles is His sword. With it He strikes the world as with a thunderbolt' 
On the face of the pedestal, to the right, are medallions of John Bugenhagen, 
the Pomeranian Reformer, and of Justus Jonas, the friend of Luther who 
received his last words. Above them is the sentiment from Luther's letters ; 
' Faith is life in God ; but it is only through the Spirit of Christ that we 
can hope to understand Holy Writ : ' while on the fourth side appear the 
effigies of Calvin and Zwingli, underneath a sentence of Luther, aptly and 
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beautifully chosen, considering the divergences of opinion between these 
great men and himself: 'Those that rightly understand Christ will not be 
moved by what man may enjoin. They are free, not in the flesh, but in 
the Spirit.' Finally, on the lower slab of the pedestal are depicted, in alio 
relievo, scenes from Luther's life : the nailing of his theses to the door of 
Wittenberg Cathedral, his appearance before the Diet of Worms, his marriage 
to Catharine, and his translating the Bible in the castle of the Wartburg. 
On the whole, though the main outline of the monument is square and 




formal, and its allegorical personages are introduced among the effigies of 
living men with a taste that moderns disapprove, the general effect is 
singularly powerful. It is wonderful that the travellers who turn aside to 
see it are comparatively few. Germany has no more impressive and poetical 
memorial of the men and the events that have not only shaped her modern 
history, but have uplifted herself and kindred nations to intellectual and 
moral freedom. A great history has been written by inventive minds and 
plastic hands in those forms of stone and bronze. 

The next step in the journey was Heidelberg, most lovely in its summer 
beauty, on the banks of the sunny Neckar ; and with its ruined castle, so 
magnificent in its decay. Of course the usual points were visited — the Tun 
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excepted — which, somehow, we did not care to see. It was pleasanter to 
look upon the budding vines outside, and to wander for hours in the gardens 
and shrubberies, resting here and there beneath the dark shadows of the 
ruins, covered now with verdure and festooned with flowers, or to find one 
and another point of view, each lovelier than the last, from which to com- 
mand the glorious valley, with the river winding to the distant Rhine ; the 
Vosges mountains lying purple beyond, and the spires and roofs of towns 
and hamlets flashing the sunlight from amid the verdure all over the (dain. 
The walks are numberless, could one but stay : and the Heidelberg students, 
famed for duels, have at least an earthly paradise, in the midst of which to 
study hard, and drink beer, and fight, as German students will. 

A short run brought us to the roadside station of Oos, and thence t«> 
Baden-Baden. 

This is a place which most travellers to the Continent have at one time 
or another visited, and never without feeling the uniqueness of its charm.. 
There are many places more beautiful in detail ; it may be hard to fix upon 
any one feature of the scene as supreme above the rest; whatever single 
point you select is surpassed elsewhere ; but take it all in all, there is but 
one Baden ! No scene in Europe could be brighter or more fraught with 
varied life than the evening promenade in high summer, to the sound of 
exquisite music, in the great space before the Canversationskaus. The crowd 
is of all nationalities ; gentle and simple are there alike ; the only voucher 
of admission is the half-mark, collected by the attendants in so apparently 
casual, yet unerring a manner; and the hum of polyglot conversation fills 
the air. Some fears were expressed, about the time of our first visit to 
Baden, when the gaming-tables had been newly suppressed, and the * princely * 
liberality of their lessee in throwing open to the public his grounds and 
spacious halls could no longer be exercised, that Baden in becoming decorous- 
would be dull. Who now would care to go.-^ The respectable who had 
forsworn the place would not readily change their plans, and the lovers of 
unhealthy excitement would depart elsewhere. How, again, could the stately 
rooms, the unrivalled reading salons, the noble orchestra be now maintsuned Y 
For a while there seemed reason in these forebodings, but in the end they 
have been signally falsified, and Baden-Baden is more popular than ever. 
Many people, no doubt, find the value of the mineral waters and the hot 
baths; but we suspect that the chief benefit here, as in many other places, 
is derived from the healthful air, so bracing without harshness, and from the 
absolute holiday. There are no great excursions for those who work harder 
at their play than at their more serious vocations : the aspiring pedestrian 
must go elsewhere; the Alpine Club-man will have nothing to say to 
Baden-Baden. Yet the enjoyment may be without indolence. There is quite 
enough to tax moderate energies in the walks to the Alte Schloss, and 
especially to the Hohe Felsen— vast picturesque masses of broken porphyry 
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crags amid the pinewoods, on a summit commanding a glorious view of 
swelling hills and green valleys— and, farther still, to the Mercuriusberg, the 
highest 'mountain' in the neighbourhood (2205 feet), with a tower on the 
summit from which the valleys of the Rhine and the Neckar, with the 
enclosing hills, may be beautifully seen on a clear day — or, again, to the 
Eberstein ruins, commanding the valley of Murg, a different view from either 
— and one surpassing in loveliness all others in this neighbourhood. 

But we will suppose these excursions duly taken ; the chief delights of 
the place He even nearer at hand, in the walks by the clear, swift, quaint, 
little embanked stream that runs, in its walled-in trench, between its garden- 
covered banks, or in leisurely strolls along the Lichtenthaler Avenue, where 
oak and maple cast broad shadows between which the sunlight is reflected 
in the hues of a thousand flowers. But to many the favourite time is still 
that of early morning, when the visitors who are conscientiously undergoing 
' the treatment ' go to the Trinkhalle for their unpleasant draught, while 
those who prefer the freshness of the morning air without any such addition, 
stroll through the open space, or ascend the little hill where the Greek 
church reflects the sunlight dazzlingly from its gilded dome, and watch the 
mists curling upwards through the pine forests. At seven — for we have not 
turned out at an unreasonably early hour after all 1 — the band takes its 
place in the pavilion, and their first piece is always a chorale or hymn, 
grandly rendered ; ' Nun danket alle Gott,' or ' Ein' feste Burg ist unter 
Gott," or some kindred strain, filling the still air with rich melody, and 
by happy associations awaking thoughts that consecrate the morning hours. 
Whatever may be thought of early rising in the abstract, readers may be 
well assured that it is worth while to leave their couches earlier than usual 
at Baden, if only for the sake of joining in spirit in the hymn that thus 
ushers in the day. 

One day's excursion from Baden-Baden stands out in memory with 
peculiar pleasantness. Having been favoured with an introduction to a baron . 
of th^ German Empire, whose home was at Gernsbach, we started to walk ' 
over the spur of the hill which separates the valley of the Oos from that of ( 
the Murg ; ascending, after leaving the shaded Lichtenthaler Avenue, by a ' 
long but easy climb, first by an open road, then between woods of pine and 
beech, with the noble summit of the Mercuriusberg full in sight at every 
opening, until a turn in the road disclosed the lovely Murgthal, with its 
fields and woods, and the gleaming spire of a village church. No picture 
could well be fairer than that peaceful valley, bathed in the light of the 
summer sun. Thinking we had reached Gernsbach, we descended a steep 
slope to the village, speculating on the baronial habitation we should find, 
and the reception on which we might calculate. Was it to be wondered at 
if we recalled, for each other's amusement, old stories of Black Forest 
barons with ^theirj dark deeds ? Should we be met at the portal by baying 





heal of the day, we found ourselves in a little town, narrow-streeted, high- 
roofed, and, to speak comparatively, with a suggestion of better sanitary 
appliances than we had found in some German villages before. The chips 
and debris of saw-yards, which here and there strewed the ground, showed 
the chief industry of the place; and the people whom we met, and of whom 
we inquired the way, were robust-looking and well-to-do. There was no 
difficulty in finding our baron's, the principal house, as it seemed, in the 
little town ; and the waiting-room, Into which we were shown while our 
names were sent up, was more like a well-furnished mission-hall than the 
grim ante-chamber which our imagination had pictured. Texts of Scripture, 
in large letters, adorned the walls, with Scripture pictures hung between. 
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There were notices of Christian meetings and evangelistic services ; for 
which the desk and seats, and hymn-books scattered about, made simple 
but ample provision. We had scarcely time to take all this in, and 
smilingly to remark on this new nineteenth-century style of baronial dwell- 
ing, when we were ushered into the presence of the mistress of the house, 
since deceased. We found a charming family circle, household and visitors 
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— into the privacy of which we have no right to introduce our readers : only 
this may be said, that the one topic of interest was the progress of Christ's 
kingdom in the world. News from London formed naturally the subject of 
inquiry ; but our friends were more concerned to iearn what good was bein;.^ 
done to the souls of men than to hear of commercial prospects or politiail 
changes. After our mid-day repast we read a chapter of the Bible together, 
sitting round the table, a verse each, the English visitors taking their turn 
in English, the rest in German ; while the cheerful informal character of the 
exercise showed that the Word of God was regarded as ' daily food.' On 
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rising from the table we were taken by our host into a laige room down- 
stairs, where we found young men busily at wwk, copying, correcting^ 
proof-sheets, folding circulars, while reams of pinted paper occiq>ied the 
shelves and presses of the apartment We were really in a laige tract 
dep6^ our host himself undertaking the printing, publication, and distributioo 
of tracts and periodicals, with some larger works, and a whole array of 
juvenile literature, with illustrations that we thought we recognised, as well 
as other pictures. This enterprise is somewhat considerably assisted by die 
Religious Tract Society; but the stress of the work is with the barmi 
himself, who is thus scattering through the Black Forest district, and the 
Rhenish provinces generally, an immense amount of pure and valuable 
literature ; while the prayer- meetings, Bible-readings, and evangelistic 
services held at Gernsbach ought to make the pretty little town in that 
fair valley an oasis of spiritual life and moral beauty. So it seemed 
to us, with, perhaps, too sanguine a judgment, as we sat, after our survey, 
in a trellised arbour, sipping our coffee beneath a spreading vine. By 
that time the afternoon was far advanced. With mutual good wishes we 
bid adieu to our hospitable friends, and addressed ourselves to our 
homeward walk. 

It was with many regrets that we took our departure from Baden^ 
being anxious to see something more of the Black Forest than is possible 
here upon its edge. We adopted the easiest and in some respects the most 
striking route, taking the main line up the Rhine valley as far as the road* 
side station of Offenburg, where we changed into the then newly-opened 
Black Forest Railway; at first gently ascending past fair meadows and 
among wooded hills, but soon finding ourselves amid wilder, grander scenes, 
zigzagging upwards past gigantic pine-clad rocks, where the recent railway 
workings had laid bare the granite heart of the mountain, in great scars 
which the kindly vegetation had not yet had time to festoon with beauty ; 
then along the edge of a steep slope where the forest climbs above and 
below, across wild glens of stupendous depth, and . through ceaseless and 
most tantalizing tunnels. We begin to learn now what the Black Forest 
really is ; although, to say the truth, the gloom which suggested the name 
is unfelt on such a day as that of our excursion. The hill-tops are bathed 
in sunlight, every clearing between the woods is brightly green; swiftly as 
we speed along we catch the glint of innumerable flowers among the trees; 
and the shadows which lie across every deep ravine only bring out more 
vividly the splendour of the slopes. There are times, no doubt, when 
among these hills the mists lie low, and hoarse storms mutter among 
leafless branches, and the sturdy pines bend beneath their weight of snow. 
Then around the stove, wild, weird legends are rehearsed, such as have 
given the Schwarzwald a foremost place in imaginative literature and art 
But it is impossible to believe in spirits, goblins, or witches to-day. Perhaps 



the railway has scared their very memories away from these recesses ; or 
the sunshine brings out qualities yet more enchanting. 

After passing several mountain stations, where little churches on the 
heights seem to keep watch and ward over the hamlets below, we reach 
our present destination, the thriving forest town of Triberg. the ' Three 
Mountains," where we propose to halt for awhile, making it the centre of 
excursions: and certainly no place could better invite a prolonged sojourn 
than the Schwarzwald Hotel, perched on a little eminence commanding the 
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The Black Fos*st Railway 
three wooded hills and the forked valleys between, while behind, through 
a granite cleft, roars the magnificent waterfall of Gutach, in seven cascades, 
descending in all about 500 feet. It is said to be the most beautiful in 
North Germany, and we can well believe it, without exploring the rest. Very 
rapidly, however, is it becoming a ' lion,' with the usual result. Undine 
and her nymphs are scared away, and the lime-Hght, with red and blue fire, 
has taken their place ! On the first night of our visit the whole town 
turned out, in festal excitement, to see the first illumination of the season. 
The effect, no doubt, was very brilliant, as the torrent descended through 
the dark gulf In cataracts of many-coloured flames, while the dimly seen 
trees on either bank stood with their branches in relief against the star-lit 
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sky. As a fitting sequeli the front of the hotel itself was illuminated J aiul 
far and wide no doubt the building shone, like some nu^ician's pakiioe 
among the hills. We shall long retain a vivid remembrance of the mass of 
upturned German faces, seen from the hotel terrace by the reflected gleam 
of the ruddy flames. These gazers at least were lost in mute admiratioii, 
and showed all the national faculty of being easily amused. 

Our walks from Triberg were many, across the hills, through the Woods, 
and down into primitive-looking villages, where the power of some rushing 
stream had brought saw-mills to its banks. This form of industry is neces- 
sarily the prevailing one of the district ; large numbers of persons being 
employed, from the wood-cutter to the sawyer and wood-carver. Down the 
broader stream, when swollen by winter rains, great rafts are floated to tibe 
Rhine. The pine-stems are loosely connected by supple willow bands, so 
adroidy that the raft in its descent can adapt its shape to the sinuosities di 
the stream, winding in and out in a very curious fashion, almost like a 
living thing, while * raftsmen ' in front, and a steersman behind, skilfully 
regulate its course. 

The number of people who, in one way or another, make a comfortable 
living out of these grand woods, from charcoal-burning to the most elabora£b 
and beautiful carving, must be very large. We saw none who seemcxi 
wretchedly poor, and we do not remember in all our walks being once asked 
for alms. Nor, on the other hand, were there evidences of great wealth* ^^i 
There were no mansions or parks. Here and there stood farmhouses with 
surrounding buildings, that were plainly the abodes of well-to-do people; but 
these bore only about the same relation to the rest as the half-dozen larger 
houses in a children's * German village * do to the quaint and uniform little 
rows among which they are set up. The reader must pardon the com- 
parison : it was irresistible. Everywhere we saw the toy-houses of giur 
childhood, magnified, as it were, to gigantic size; and the churches too, 
with their round cupolas and little spires. Nor only so, but the very trees *-H. 
were there in facsimile, standing in avenues, with their oddly-clipped tops ' ; 
tapering conically to a point. Like other artists, the Dutch, or rather Germam ; 
{'Deutsche'), toymen, had, after all, only imitated what they had seen. 

Returning to Triberg, we spent a pleasant and amusing hour in the 
local exhibition, where the industries of the neighbourhood, especially the 
wood-carving and clock-making, are illustrated in a remarkably complete and 
interesting way. The * Dutch ' clocks of all kinds, from the simplest and 
cheapest up to the most elaborately and artistically carved, are there to 
tempt the purchaser ; and almost everything into which wood can be carved 
or shaped may be found in this unique collection. Each exhibitor seems to 
have a compartment for his own wares, and the prices, which are astonish- 
ingly moderate, are plainly marked. The cuckoo-clocks, in particular, are 
innumerable; one would hardly have thought that the demand for that 
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when the hour struck, was something tremendous ; although, with much 
considerateness, the clockmakers had avoided strict uniformity in their time, 
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and so had distributed the sound. A wonderful mechanical nightingale in a 
cage, with notes hardly to be distinguished from those of the living bird, was 
one of the attractions of the exhibition ; while the climax of constructive 
ingenuity seemed reached by an instrument at the end of the room, called, 
I believe, the Orchestrion, which was wound up like a gigantic musical-box, 
and gave a good imitation of a military band. 

The next halting-place to Triberg, on the Black Forest Railway, for 
most travellers, is Donaueschingen, where rises, in a pretty garden, a spring 
of clear water which, at least, helps to form the Danube. The spring is 
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surrounded by a stone basin, and the traveller is told that here he witnesses 
the veritable source of the mighty river. There are, however, streams rising 
higher among the hills which flow into the same grand current ; while the 
whole region of Donaueschingen is saturated with waters in the form of 
marshes, pools, and streams, that find an outlet in the same direction. 
Here, then, within thirty or forty miles of the Rhine, is the beginning of 
its mightier rival. And as the Neckar, and other tributaries of the Rhine, 
have their source in the Black Forest, the watershed being often only a low 
ridge, it is possible, as has been often remarked, for drops of water that 
begin their course almost together — falling as rain, for instance, on ithe 
opposite ridges of the same roof — to find their destination, one in the Black 
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Sea, the other in the German Ocean. The illustration is an impressive one 
of the way in which associated lives may part at last. 

At Singen, near Schaffhausen, the Black Forest Railway re-enters the 
valley of the Rhine ; and of all entrances into Switzerland this is surely the 
most beautiful. We must, however, retrace our course to Freiburg, which 




may be reached from Donaueschingen on the main line to Basel, if we 
wish to explore farther some of the most characteristic scenery of the 
region. The glens which nm up among the Black Forest Hills from this 
neighbourhood are, perhaps, unsurpassed for beauty in the whole district ; 
especially that known as Hollenthal (the Vale of Hell), a name doubtless 
conferred before the terrors of the ravine had been removed by the ex- 
cellent road which now winds along the edge of its rocky steeps, giving the 
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delighted traveller full leisure to admire the ' Trossachs '-like glory of over- 
hanging woods, and enabling him to enter the darkest shade of the ravine 
without fear. ' Himmelreich,' the Kingdom of Heaven, Is the name givea 
in the same old times to the sunny upland reached after the glen is passed. 
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Freiburg itself ('Freiburg in Breisgau,' to distinguish it from the Swiss 
Fribourg) is a place of much interest, and the most hurried traveller to the 
Black Forest should at least find time to visit its cathedral, 'almost the 
only large Gothic church in Germany which is finished,' with a tower of 
extraordinary beauty, an octagon resting on a massive square base, and 
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modern ruin, is described as very fine, both in itself and in its environment. 
It is best reached from Baden-Baden ; we were, however, unable to visit it. 
Dr. Stoughton, in his ' Reminiscences of the Black Forest,' published in the 
Leisure Hour, pleasantly describes an excursion to the spot. 

' On a brilliant autumn morning we started from Baden by rail to Oos, 
and on to Achern by the main line. Achern is the third station south of 
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Oos, and the thriving little town which lends the name is situated at the 
mouth of the Kapperthal, boasting of a monument to the Grand Duke 
Leopold, and possessing in its immediate vicinity a large lunatic asylum, 
containing 400 patients. Several carriages are found awaiting the train, and 
engaging one of these, we directed the coachman to drive to Allerheiligen, 
about nine or ten miles farther, where there are ruins of a famous abbey, a 
great object of attraction in these parts, and which we had been advised by 
all means to visit. The road leads through the Kappeler Thai, a bright 
green dale, such as are frequent in the depths of the Schwarzwald ; and on 
the left could be seen, high up on the hills, the Brigittenschloss, command- 
ing a noble prospect. Two small villages were passed, and then, ascending 
by the course of the Achembach, leaving the Chateau of Rodeck to the 
left, we reached Ottenhofen, 1020 feet above the sea, a German resort 
containing humble pensions, where people can live for a florin and a half a 
day. A fine walk can be taken in that neighbourhood, over hill and dale, 
and across brook and meadows, and by grottoes redolent with legendary 
lore ; but the carriage road ascends the Unterwasserthal to a place called 
Neuhaus, when it makes a curve, enabling the tourist to enjoy rich retro- 
spective views of rural tranquillity left behind. From the top of the hill 
the road descends, and as the carriage winds down, we come upon a 
densely-wooded dale, out of which rise noble ruins belonging to the ancient 
abbey of All Saints, of the Premonstratensian order, an order founded by 
St Norbert in the twelfth century. They are not equal to those at 
Tintem, or Fountains, or Melrose, but they are stately, and contain some fine 
columns and arches and windows, and they cover the whole breadth of the 
narrow dale. The abbey was founded by the Duchess Uta of Schauenburg, 
in 1 1 96, soon after the institution of the order. We sauntered about on 
the green turf, where once broad stones were trodden by the feet of the 
brotherhood ; round the crumbling walls, so unsteady that accidents some- 
times occur, and a gentleman lost his life fifteen years ago ; down the 
widening valley into depths of wooded pastures ; and then rested and 
refreshed ourselves in a convenient rustic dining-room attached to the 
inn near the ruins. A drive back in the evening to Achem, where 
we caught the train which conveyed us home to Baden, completed a 
most agreeable excursion, which we would commend to every reader who 
goes that way.' 

But in truth the excursions that may be taken with delight and 
advantage in this beautiful region are endless. The railway has opened up 
some of the finest parts ; but there are sequestered glens, and busy villages, 
lying away from its route, that startle the roving pedestrian by their charm. 
Let him only know the language, and be prepared for rough accommoda- 
tion and homely manners, and a ramble almost anywhere in the Black 
Forest, if the weather be good (an important consideration), will vie with 
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CHAPTER II. 
Glimpses of Northkrn Germany. 
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THE entrance to Northern Germany by the Elbe is in its way as 
pleasant as that by the Rhine, and avoids the fatigue of a long 
railway journey before reaching the principal cities. In fact, we are not 
sure that if a holiday be the object, the end is not better attained by making 
Hamburg the starting-point. The descent of the Thames, in fine weather 
and with congenial companionship, by one of the noble steamers which cross 
the German Ocean, is a joy to be remembered ; and the sea itself has its moods 
of sunny calm ; although it must be confessed that storm and fog are not 
uncommon. In almost any case the four-and-twenty hours spent in crossing 
from Thames to Elbe may be considered as well spent by the tired worker, 
•"he best possible preparation for a true rest. We shall not soon forget the 
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Splendour of the spring afternoon when the mists at last had lifted, and 
over a smooth sea in the light of the westering sun the great screw steamer, 




with its scanty company of passengers, passed by the little port 
and entered the broad rive . 
left, and would have been 
regarded with even more inte- 
rest, had we suspected that 
soon it would peacefully be 
dissevered from the British 
Empire! Night closed around 
us as we passed up the Elbe ; 
for a while only the line of 
low shore on either side could 
be discerned, with lights gleam- 
ing here and there. Then, on 
our left hand, the right bank 
of the river, appeared the 
outline of dark woods and 
sloping hills, in relief against 
the starlit sky. The a 
musical with the song of birds, 
— the thrush, the blackbird, 
and the nightingale. Amid 
the woods, here and there, 
the lights of houses twinkled, 
gradually they became more 
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numerous; at length on both sides of the river the lamps of a great city 
came into full view, and we retired to our berths for a short night's 
rest, before the next day's attempt to gather new German pictures in a 
nt_'w scene. 

A great seaport city must always have its points of interest, and 
Hamburg is no exception: although, truth to say, there is little in its 
architecture or its associations to detain the traveller. Among the churches 
that of St. Nicholas, of which the late Sir Gilbert Scott was architect, is 
pre-eminent in beauty ; and has, it is said, the third highest spire in Europe, 
(473 feet) surpassed only by Cologne and Rouen. We much admired its 
stately exterior, although the great plain brick buttresses suggest a kind of 

incompleteness. It is 
true that in a Protes- 
tant cathedral there is 
^n^^ ^£591^ happily no room for 

^^^B WJO^ivv that kind of enrichment 

^^^^^ ^. - m^Siif^ which marks the Gothic 

cathedrals of former 
ages. Sculptured saints, 
and niches for statues, 
and legends carved in 
stone, are alien from 
the simplicity of our 
worship, and we can 
well dispense with the 
elaboration and the 
splendour. Still the 
contrast architecturally 
was felt, and the material of which so much of this fine cathedral is built 
cannot be made as effective as stone. Into the interior we could not 
gain admittance, as service was proceeding in the presence of a very 
select company indeed. Our visit happened to be on Himmelsfahrstag, 
Ascension Day. In a Roman Catholic town the churches would have been 
even more accessible than usual at such a time ; here it was different, 
everywhere. Although in one or two places service was going on, the con- 
gregations being even smaller than that at St. Nicholas, the entrances were 
jealously guarded against all chance-comers ; and where there was no service 
the doors were rigorously shut. On account of the day, also, the shops of 
the city were mostly closed, and we could only conjecture the aspect of the 
busy city as it is at ordinary times. 

The newness of many of the stately streets, in contrast with the antique 
high-roofed buildings of other parts, was very noticeable. After the great 
fire of 1S42, the city was, in great part, rebuilt on a uniform plan, to the 
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loss of the old picturesqueiiess, of which glimpses may still be gained along 
the banks of the canals that intersect the town ; but much, no doubt, to ihe 
promotion of convenience and health fulness. The Alster lakes are. un- 




doubtedly, the chief beauty of Hamburg; a river which descends into the 
Elbe being formed in the upper part of the city into a vast double reservoir, 
the point of union being crossed by a handsome bridge. The waters are 
beautifully clear, and on the day of our visit were gay with canoes, rowing- 
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boats, and tiny steamers, while holiday-makers promenaded on the broad 
quays, f»r in the o;irdfns near thr bridge. Here stands a very fine statue 




of Schiller, the first of many such memorials that we were to see in Germany, 
and the one, perhaps, in which the likeness to Byron is more marked than 
any other. It is, however, a likeness exalted and spiritualised by a purer 



genius. The space between the streets which encircle the statue is occupied 
by a charming little garden, bright with flowers. 

We saw in the city a few market-women with their singular costume, 
which here, as in other towns of Germany, is, to a great extent, being dis- 
continued, to the loss of much picturesqueness, especially since the change 




to a commonplace attire seems to mean slovenliness also. We may suppose 
that with anything like a uniform, there comes also a pride in its neatness 
and grace : it is certain that the peasantry who retained the old-fashioned attire 
contrasted most favourably with those who had conformed to the modern 
indistinguishable style. The fineness of the day, and the holiday occasion. 
had brought out great numbers of children, who walked or played with true 
German sedateness. We wondered whether the cause of what appeared to 
.us the unchildlike gravity was to be traced to infancy, and to the habit, 
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I^Whkh seemed universal at Hamburgh, of wheelii^ the small occupants of t 

lacon backwards, with their faces to the nurse, instead of front«'ise, 
in England, with libert)- to look about them '. It was a charac- 
\ teristic illustration of the spirit of surveillance that begins with earliest life. 

culminating in universal 



drill • Eyes right ' is 
the word of command, 
even in infanc)' : and so 
the shaping of the na- 
tional life may be said to 
begin in the perambulator! 
The next point in 
our journey was Berlin. 
reached in the evening 
of the same day, by rail. 
The journey suggested 
that the chief points of 
interest in Northern Ger- 
many must be sought in 
the cities rather than in 
the country. One level 
plain extended over the 
whole distance, a \'ast 
sandy expanse, evidently 
once the bed of the sea, 
while it seemed as if a 
slight change would make 
it so again. In most 
places careful husbandry 
had done its best with 
the soil ; expanses of 
scanty herbage were suc- 
ceeded by fields of spring- 
ing corn, or patches 
yellow with the rape-seed 
flower, while woods of 
[fir and beech relieved the monotony of the scene. On the railway there 
Iwcre no tunnels, of course, and scarcely a cutting or an embankment. We 
ru'crc forcibly reminded of the neighbourhood of Southport, in Lancashire. 

A junction for Liibeck is on this line: the town may also be reached 
direct from Hamburg, and is well worth a visit, preserving as it does far 
(ftore than its great rival city the characteristic memorials of its former 
jgatness. Here may be seen, as in the days when Liibeck stood chief 
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among the eighty cities of the Hanseatic League, the old gabled houses, 
the quaint churches with their -wonderful carvings, and the imposing 
remnants of the fortifications. Among these the finest is the Holstein Gate 
recently restored, with its conically roofed round towers, built of variegated 
brick, chiefly red and black, like most of the edifices in this vast sandy 
plain. The church of St. Mary, also, with its two timber spires, is a fine 
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example of the Gothic style, to which the architects of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries in these districts were led by the absence of stone. In 
this church there is a ' Dance of Death,' thirty or forty years older than 
that by Holbein, and singularly illustrating the costumes of the period. 

From Lubeck, a short railway journey leads to Rostock, also an old 
Hanseatic town, and still prosperous as the capital of Mecklenburg: Stralsund 
also, if the traveller cares to pursue his route along the sandy plain so far, 
will be found to excel even these two cities in curious quaintness of brick 
architecture ; and the pretty island of Rtigen, reached from Stralsund across 
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rrow strait, will remind the English tourist of nothing so much as the Isle 
" ■ vith its chalk cliffs and fair wooded downs, while the primitive 
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simplicity and piety of the people are very refreshing. Our cut on page 69 
represents a gathering of summer visitors on a Sunday morning, a pastor 
from the neighbouring mainland conducting the service. The Baltic Sea 
is now reached, and a visit to these cities, however brief, makes one 
feel how really important to the commerce of the world was that Schleswlg- 
Holstein question which once threatened to disturb the peace of Eurofe, 
but which most people in England were ready to give up, as one of ihe 
inexplicable puzzles of a pedantic and litigious statesmanship. On these 
sandy flats is the key to the 
mercantile greatness, perhaps of the 
old Hanseatic towns resuscitated 
perhaps of cities yet unborn. 

Should there be sufficient 
time at command, and the tourist 
not care to visit the Holstem 
and Mecklenburg districts, he 
will find much to attract him m 
the route by Hanover. This citj 
itself, apart from the interest 
which attaches to it from its 
connection with the royal house 
of England, is handsome, and its 
situation may even be called 
beautiful, at the junction of two 
little rivers. The recent incor- 
poration of the kingdom with 
Prussia seems to have rather 
stimulated its commercial progress 
than otherwise, although not a 
few of the people regret, as is 
natural, the ' old times ; ' at any street is Hanover. 

rate, Hanover is now one of the 

busiest and most thriving cities of North Germany. From Hanover the 
lover of the picturesque should by all means make excursions to some ot 
the towns in the neighbourhood, as Hildeshcim, with its old timbered 
houses, or Hameln on the Weser, famed for the ' Rat' story, so marvellously 
told by Mr. Browning. The 'Ratcatcher's House' still remains, and to 
doubt the legend — the fate of the children included — is almost as bad as 
it would be in the ' Four Cantons ' to throw suspicion upon the history of 
William Tell. From Hanover, by Brunswick, an old-fashioned quiet town. 
well meriting a few hours' visit from the most harried tourist, the railroad 
leads straight to Berlin. 

Berlin is so familiar to many who know but little else of No. 
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may : 
. Column of Victory, commemorating 
war, is a good place from which to view the city as a whole. The monument 
' stands a little distance outside the Brandenburg Gate, at the western end of 
Unter den Linden, which noble avenue is full in view, with the stately 
buildings which close it in at the east: palaces, universities, museums, 
theatres, surrounding the colossal statue of Frederick the Great. Thence 




he eye ranges through long, wide, well-built streets in every direction, until 

!the city mchs into the great plain beyond. Immediately below the monu- 

r itient extends the beautiful Thiei^arten, with its leafy avenues now clothed 

"1 all the freshness of the spring. No city view could, in its way, be finer, 

though one felt the want of undulation and irregularity. The very 

r Architecture of the city, with its unbroken straight lines, speaks of the 

Tiniversal drill. There is no originality ; there is no attempt even to 

^pi'oduce the German past ; all is modern classic, or, if we may say so, the 

^_*e of Germany seems passing through a kind of ' Georgian era,' the 

'•'helmstrasse being the Berlin Regent Street. Everywhere are the 



levidences of growing wealth and conscious power, as of a great nation, not 
funduly self-assertive. There were fewer outward signs of militarism than 
we had expected to find ; nor was there anything like the same arrogance 
tin httle matters as we had noticed on a former visit, immediately after the 
I war of 1870. 

Frederick the Great, our own Carlyle's hero, appropriately enough holds 
rthe chief place in the city, by the famous bronze equestrian statue erected 
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Ito his memory in 1851. The monument is a very striking one, not only 
\ for the boldness with which the artist has represented the monarch ' in his 
habit as he lived ' — cocked hat and pigtail, coronation robes and walking- 
stick — but for the finish and expressiveness of the sculptures which surround 
the pedestal. One series represents the successive events of the king's life 
from ;his early education to his imagined apotheosis ; another, still more 
striking, portrays, in relief, his chief officers and companions in arms, with 

other illustrious men of his reign. The portraits are evidently accurate ; 

^^Ljind the successive groups into which these personages are thrown are 
^^■wonderfully life-like. In the side of the monument here shown, the figures 
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to the right are those of Kant and Lessing, so that the claims of literature 
and philosophy are not wholly omitted in this great tribute to warlike 
prowess. Another tier of the pedeslal, on three sides, contains names, 
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to the number of nearly a hundred, of soldiers, statesmen, and scholars of 
the epoch ; the fourth bearing the inscription ; ' To Frederick the 
Great, Frederick William hi., 1840. Completed under Frederick 
William iv., 1851.' 

A little farther on, after a hasty view of the King's Palace, the 
University buildings, and ' other edifices, more imposing from their forming 
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one vast group, than for any architectural splendour which they possess 
separately, we entered the Lust-garten, * Pleasure-Garden,' which proves 
that those who planned it took pleasure in the extreme of symmetry, 
neatness, and formality. Thence we passed to the Palace Bridge, command- 
ing a good view up and down the somewhat insignificant river Spree, but 
chiefly noticeable for a series of marble statues on the piers, intended to 
glorify the life of a warrior, and mingling ancient mythology with modern 
ideas in a very extraordinary way. Mercury is seen instructing the youthful 
soldier, and presenting him with weapons ; Victory supports him when 
wounded, and crowns him when successful; and, finally. Iris carries him 
when slain to Olympus. It was curious to see all this among the busy 
crowds of a nineteenth-century city ; among the gas-lamps and telegraph- 
wires, and almost within sound of the railway-whistle ! The cocked hat and 
walking-stick of the other statue were, after all, more congruous with the 
true idea of Art. 

A hurried visit to the Museum was all that could be achieved. The 
stately building is opposite the Lust-garten ; the central part of the New 
Museum, connected with it behind, rising like a Grecian temple high in the 
air. As we passed under the great Ionic portico which forms the entrance, 
we recognised an old friend in Kiss's Amazon contending with a Ttger^ well 
remembered as among the chief ornaments of the Hyde Park Exhibition in 
1 85 1. The galleries themselves are rich in casts, with some fine sculptures, 
and a large number of paintings, which it is no part of our plan to enume- 
rate, however briefly. We were, however, much struck by the very full 
representation which the galleries give of that early form of art which 
people now call pre-Raphaelite. The amount of thought and skill thrown 
by the elder painters, especially of sacred subjects, into the portrayal of 
incongruities, anachronisms, impossibilities, is, at least, a phenomenon to be 
accounted for by all who hold that they were not actually fools, but had 
some distinct meaning intelligible enough to themselves and their contem- 
poraries. In one picture, a personage in black doublet and hose, kneels in 
the grotto-manger at Bethlehem before the Infant Saviour in His mothers 
arms, with Joseph kneeling on the other side ; in another, our Lord con- 
verses with the woman of Samaria, the two sitting by a great marble basin, 
such as may be seen in any Italian town. A hill and valley, unmistakably 
Italian too, with a broad lake or river, form the background on one side, 
while on the other the twelve disciples, their heads all close together, are 
seen coming through a wood to the spot. Did the painter really believe 
that such was the external aspect of the interview ? Then, again, in many 
of these pictures the backgrounds are, to us, grotesque — hardly more like hills 
or trees than a child's first attempts — out of proportion, out of character, mere 
conventionalities thrown in. Yet in these paintings there is often true 
genius ; they tell their tale very expressively, sometimes very wonderfully. 
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though not in our way. In those early days, when a painter wculd place 
on canvas his conception of the Divine story, he did not feel it necessary 
to travel to Palestine to encamp for weeks together in the valley of the 
Jordan, nor did he go to Nazareth to make a study of the form and 
fashion of the tools in the carpenters shop. True, this accuracy of detail 
must be good, when there is with it the insight and vivifying power of 
genius ; to imitate in any servile way the ancient method would be worse 
than absurd. The art of ever)*^ age has, so to speak, its own dialect, and 
those are wise who can understand all. 

Among the most ambitious achievements of modern painting as here 
represented are the six wall paintings designed by Kaulbach, and intended 
to represent the great cycles of human history, as illustrating the law of 
progress. The series begins with the dispersion of mankind. Nimrod 
appears in the centre, as smitten by supernal power and perishing amid the 
ruins of his ambitious work ; his master builder is stoned by an angry 
crowd ; and the three great divisions of the human race appear as if 
hastily grouped for departure ; the children of Shem with their flocks, a 
beautiful group, occupying one side of the painting, the graver, statelier 
group of Japhetites the other. The second picture attempts to repre- 
sent the rise of classic civilisation. Above, the gods of Greece are on 
their rainbow thrones ; below, a noble vessel approaches the shore, with 
Homer in its prow. As he sings, poets, philosophers, statesmen, warriors 
listen, and the multitude are attracted in reverential awe. The third epoch 
chosen is the destruction of Jerusalem, an awful scene of bloodshed and 
despair. The victorious army advances with triimiphant ferocity ; in the 
foreground the high priest, having slain his family, is inflicting the fatal 
blow upon himself; to the left of the picture the fabled Wandering Jew 
flees in a wild frenzy, and on the right a company of Christians are seen 
escaping, beneath angelic guardianship. Next we see the Battle of the 
Huns, a wild poetic picture. Rome itself is in the background. Attila 
brandishes his scourge ; and, according to the legend, the hosts of the dead 
rise, and renew their combat in the air. The fifth picture illustrates the 
Middle Ages, with their poetry and chivalry, and above all with the 
Crusades, which held so important a part in shaping the life of modern 
Europe. Godfrey of Bouillon at the head of the exulting host, having won 
the crown of Jerusalem, presents it to the Saviour King ; while minstrels 
sing of the great victory. But, whatever may be the thought of this 
illustration of human progress, there can be no doubt respecting the 
applicability of the next and last, a really splendid picture symbolising the 
Reformation era. In a vast cathedral, Luther holds up an open Bible. 
Beside him is a group of Reformers, including Melanchthon, Zwingli, and 
Calvin. Wyclif, John Hus and other pioneers of the Reformation surround 
ihem. The monarchs and great generals who befriended the Reformation 
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form another group, chief among them Elizabeth of England, Gustavus 
Adolphus of Sweden, and CoHgny of France. And lastly, the aisles of the 
cathedral are occupied by those men of science, artists and great thinkers, 
who, in their various ways, aided the emancipation of the human intellect: 
Copernicus, Galileo, and Newton ; Christopher Columbus and John Guten- 
berg ; Shakspere, Dante, and Cervantes ; Raphael and Lionardo da Vinci, 
DUrer and Holbein, with many more. This picture is more realistic than 
the rest, with all its anachronisms, but is, perhaps, the most attractive of 
the series. The whole form a wonderfully poetic interpretation of history, 
and deserve far more attention and study than we were able to bestow. 

The events of modern time have made the metropolis of the German 
Empire one of the most interesting of cities to all who are concerned for 
the progress of mankind. And, turning from the strange union of militarism 
and culture which it presents, — as though, for the first time in the history 
of the world, the Roman force of arms and the Greek power of thought 
existed in their highest realisation side by side, the Christian observer 
cannot but ask what may be hoped as regards the future from the religion 
of the people. We do not mean their theology, or rather the theology of 
the professors in their universities. These are of different schools enough, 
as all the world knows ; and while there is much thinly disguised deism 
under the garb of * liberal Christian thought,' there is also much of that 
earnest evangelical spirit which found its highest expression in the teachings 
of Tholuck, and which until recently survived at Leipzig in the lectures and 
conversation of Delitzsch. Notwithstanding all that may be said, and that 
justly, of the disturbing effect of modern German criticism, the contributions 
made by many of the critics to the true and deep interpretation of Scripture, 
have been far too important and precious to be set aside by any wholesale 
condemnation. But as regards the people at large, what are the hopes that 
may be formed from the condition of the pulpit and the Church ? Super- 
ficially, the answer that must be given to this question seems portentous. 
It has been recently said that only 17 per cent, of the population of Berlin 
are attendants, however occasionally, on public worship ; and it is certain 
that the supply of religious instruction is quite inadequate to the needs of 
the people. 

Yet there is a more hopeful side. We had some conversation with a 
very thoughtful and competent observer of the state of the city, who spoke 
from long and intimate knowledge of every phase of its religious life. * The 
population,' he said, *had quite outgrown the means of religious instruction. 
The school equals their advance, but the Church lags behind. There is, in 
fact, no adequate religious provision for the people.' ' But if the National 
Church thus fail, may not other bodies take up the work, as in England, 
and supply the need ? ' * Partly, but very slightly, they do so ; but, 
remember, Germany is not England. For one thing, there is not the same 
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religious freedom : baptism, and even confirmation, are made nationa} 

niatterH, and until lately were practically compulsory. But even if there 
were full fr<;<;<lom, the habit of drill is so inveterate with the Germans, that 
very few of them, even under the influence of the strongest conviction, will 
pet out of step with the rest. So, what have the various missions and 
dontmiiriatlons done ? Some of them have worked very nobly ; the Baptists 
have over twenty thousand members in Germany ; then there are the 
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\Vesle)'an Methodists, And the American Presbyterians, each of which bodies 
b doJnff IT^od in Ueriin : but at the best there are but a few score of 
thcMisaiMU in « po^uiUtion of fony millions! No. the growth of a true 
ivK£iou$ belief and tile in this ^^reat people roust be from within their own 
Church : wkI this, as it g;aher£ streiij^th, \«-)Il be potent enoi^h to break 
thfxMi^ old forms. »nd U^ work out new ones (or itself. 

*B« «re then? any si^ns of this? WdL thetc art— partly in ilie 
gre«t ttvenutw that is p^id to the study v^f the Bible. The educated xxutli 
dC Ptusik k»ow the Scripture^ to An extent which m^ht surprise }rou. 
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The common schools, of which there is one now in every village, are doing 
a great work for the young, that will yet bear marvellous fruit : and the 
growth of the Sunday-school system in Germany of late years is extra- 
ordinary ; while there is, after all, much very faithful and powerful 
exposition of Bible truth in German pulpits.' ' But is there not an 
alarming growth of popular infidelity ? ' ' True ; but you are now touching 
upon a dififerent question. The infidelity which is spreading among the 
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working-classes is not what we term rationalism at all ; it is just atheism, 
the outgrowth, in fact, of social democracy, a protest against society as it 
exists. Striving after social equality, disdaining the thought of a ruler, men 
strike at the great Ruler of all, as the presumed head of a system by which 
they feel themselves oppressed.' 'Then there is no deliberate rejection of 
Scriptural teaching, on the ground of dissatisfaction with its evidence, and 
the like?' 'Oh no; none, or very little; it is just rebellion against the 
Supreme Authority ; and in our religious appeals — appeals to the heart and 
conscience, we must leave it on one side. I do not say that it is not a 
great danger ahead of all of us, in Church and State ; but we may go 
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forward hopefully, in our own way, preaching the gospel and teadiii^ the 
truths of Scripture in spite of it' 

It wouM have been interesting to visit Potsdam Palace and gardens, the 
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Vnf^iiillfn fif Ik'rlin, but a stronger attraction drew us to Wittenberg, a little 

IMWM iiitt i(j Ijc [fiiiined by, set-iiig that beyond all other German cities it is 
^ ii<hwi/Ih|«.| Willi till! wftrk of l.nthcr. There is another Wittenberg, generally 

(((f i\U\'\uvX\i\\\ Hjit^ll Witlenbcrge, between Hamburg and Berlin; and this 
UlNll MtMMKimnii hnnn laknn l)y travellers as the site of Luther's University, 

Nl Wlikh, nIivm, wcionllnif m our dramatist. Hamlet, Prince of Denmark 
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Studied once upon a time. We did not expect, however, that we should be 
shown Hamlet's rooms, as Juliet's tomb is actually shown at \'erona ; and 
were simply intent therefore on memorials of Luther and his associate 
Melanchthon, when we alighted at the little country station. The town was 
reached after ten minutes' walk along a pleasant road, in which (though we 
missed it) is to be seen an oak, planted on the spot where Luther burned 
the Pope's bull. The town we found to consist chiefly of one long street, 
opening about halfway up into a wide market-place, which on the day of 
our visit was crowded by country people offering the produce of their 
farms and gardens. It was amusing to note their various costumes, and to 
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listen to their lively provincial talk ; but our attention was soon fastened on 
two fine bronze statues near each other in the open space, each under its 
Gothic canopy ; with admirable fidelity and spirit portraying Luther and 
Melanchthon. On the pedestal of each is a characteristic motto, that on 
Luther's being a couplet of his own : 

' Ist's Gottes Werk, so wird's bestehn, 
Ist's Menschenwerk, wird's imtergehn.' 

'If it is God's work, it will endure; if it is man's work, it will perish;' 
while that on Melanchthon's is the text of Scripture, "Endeavouring to keep 
the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.' At the end of the town we 
reached the Schlosskirche, a large building with a tower, plain and un- 
pretending enough, but for ever famous as the church on whose door Luther 
nailed, on the 31st of October, 1517, his ninety-five theses against the doctrine 



tt iniliip Tf I and sunilar conuptions of the tniih. That cfaaBei^ fron the 
brave jronag Wiaenbexg professor was the crajcal poott m the Rdbt maii on. 
U would have been somethii^ to see the veritable doors to wfaidi the 
doounent was fastened, but diese woe destroyed to 1813 bj the Ficnch; 
and in ^tot of them a pair of bronze gates have been set i^ voy fineljr 
executed, with the theses in the original Latin text ei^raved i^km diem. 
In the cborch were buried both thither and Mdancfathon, but we ooidd not 
see thdr tombs, as the buildii^ was dosed, a notice at the door stath:^ 
that the keys mighi be had on apf^'ng at Luther's house, at the other end 
of the town, which we had passed in entering from the staiioo. If made 
aware of this arrangemenL visitors might be able to \Tsit both ' Lutherhalle ' 
and church in the interval between one train and another. The apartments 

of Luther in the old 
university are kept much 
as when he occupied 
them, and, we thought, 
bad a delightful air of 
quiet and ' learned lei- 
sure,' looking out upon 
a pleasant close, which 
might have been a 'quad' 
of one of the smaller 
colleges at Oxford or 
Cambridge. In the room 
where Luther wrote, his 

k^^m^^^^^^^^H^H^^^H^B^^^B^^^'^ table, massive and worm- 
eaten, still remains, also 
ACOUSniltAN HOMASTXRY, WnTENBEKG. , . ,., , . , . 

his library chair, and m 

a glass case, or ' press,' the jug from which he used to drink, a piece of 
embroidery wrought in gold thread by Catherine his wife, with a few mss. 
and books. In the adjoining lecture-room is his professor's desk, on one 
side of which is his full-length portrait, on the other, that of Melanchthon. 
These portraits are remarkably fine ; and the fidelity of Luther's is attested 
also by a cast of his head, taken after his death, and hanging up in one of 
these apartments. 

The University of Wittenberg exists no longer, having been incorporated, 
in 1817, with that of Halle. A theological college now occupies part of the 
building, while another is set apart as a school, from which, as we were 
standing in Luther's study, the voices of many children suddenly rose in 
sweet harmony, singing a German chorale. Nothing could have more 
beautifully fallen in with the associations of the scene. 

A short railway journey brought us to Lfipzig, one of the great centres 
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of both commercial activity and intellectual life in Germany. Its fairs are 
famous all over the world ; but' our visit was at a comparatively quiet 
time. Still the aspect of the narrow streets was one of busy life, beyond 
what we had yet seen ; and the great book-shops in particular were very 
attractive. The ' Tauchnitz editions ' of English books are so famous all 
over the Continent, and are really so inestimable a boon to British travellers, 
that we found a special pleasure in visiting the vast establishment from 
which the volumes emanate, and in having a brief chat with its courteous 
manager. If we take the quality as well as the quantity of the issues into 




consideration, Baron von Tauchnitz is by far the greatest publisher in 
the world of English books. His thousandth volume, the New Testament 
edited by Tlschendorf, with the various readings of the chief ancient manu- 
scripts, is a book of the highest value, and one which, as there is no 
difficulty about its circulation in England, should be in every Christian 
household that speaks our mother-tongue ; and there can hardly be a better 
companion to the Revised Version. 

The Museum at Leipzig interested us chiefly by some fine Murillos, 
and by a splendid collection of engravings, historically arranged, and evidently 
deserving prolonged study. For the rest, the sights of the town were soon 
exhausted ; nor is there anything very remarkable in its public buildings, 
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except for the way in which the theatre towers above everything else, in 
the very centre of the place ; its terrace, in the rear, commanding some wide 
and lovely public gardens with a pleasant lake, which occupy the place of 
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the old city ramparts, and must be a great attraction to the inhabitants. 
The front of the theatre, with imposing Corinthian portico, looks upon 
the Augustus Platz, a vast open square which to us looked very empty, 
and a great contrast to the picturesque and lively Markt-Platz in another 
part of the town, with its quaint old buildings, and gabled Rathhaus 
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with singular tower. But there are times when the Augustus Platz also 
teems with busy life. The great Easter fair brings to Leipzig the represen- 
tatives of all the chief booksellers in Europe. And the * Christmas- 
Tree Fair/ of more local and domestic interest, is a great sight for the 
visitor. 

A short railway journey took us from Leipzig to Dresden, traversing 
first the great plain where, in October, 1813, the army of Napoleon was 
not so much defeated as overwhelmed by the forces of Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia, after three days' tremendous and sanguinary conflict. The Germans 
called the battle of Leipzig the Volkcrschlacht, the * Conflict of Nations.' 
A small iron obelisk marks the spot where the three sovereigns, who had 
rolled back the tide of invasion from Eastern Europe, met at the close of 
the memorable struggle. Few other monuments of the battle remain, save 
the tombs of one and another warrior in village churches, and the mounds 
that cover the nameless dead. 

There are two lines to Dresden, one of them passing Meissen, an old town 
on the Elbe, where the ' Dresden china ' manufacture was first introduced, 
and is still carried on at the Royal Porcelain Manufactory — a place well 
worth visiting. The Albrechtsberg, the castle which commands the town 
from a rocky height, long the residence of the Saxon princes, has recently 
been restored. Our illustration shows it in its winter aspect. Beside it 
stands the cathedral, the finest Gothic church in Saxony, with a tower and 
spire two hundred and fifty-four feet high. It was long the burial-place of 
the Saxon princes, whose monumental brasses are many of them exquisitely 
wrought; among them being Ernest and Albert, the heroes of the 
Prinzenrauby so graphically related by Carlyle. A Descent from the Cross, 
by L. Cranach, in the Princes Chapel, introduces the portrait of Martin 
Luther ! From the tower of the cathedral the view of the valley of the 
Elbe is magnificent. 

Dresden is in many respects one of the most attractive cities of Europe. 
Its external aspect is striking, especially when viewed from the bridge 
which separates the Old from the New Town. The Elbe rushes swiftly by. 
Towards the right towers the Roman Catholic Cathedral, or Court Church 
(Hofkirche), with its heavy and somewhat ungraceful Italian ornamentation ; 
and beyond is the great pile of the palace buildings ; while, farther still, but 
out of sight in our view, is the imposing theatre ; on the left a flight of steps 
leads to the Brlihl Terrace, a charming promenade commanding the river, 
behind which is seen the dome of the Frauenkirche (Our Lady's Church), 
where the national or Lutheran form of worship is now celebrated. For 
Saxony is remarkable in this, that while the royal family is Roman Catholic 
the people are Protestant. There is a mutual understanding to tolerate each 
other ; although it cannot be said that the situation is accepted on either 
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side without some uneasiness. In the upper part of the Old Town is the 
English church, with a pretty spire, the gift of the Goschen family. On 
the Sunday which we spent in the city there was a large congregation, 
made up to a great extent of residents, and of the young people who 
have come to Dresden for education. No city on the Continent oBers 
greater facilities to English pupils of both sexes ; and in none is there an 
' English quarter ' more largely inhabited by families who have been drawn 
hither partly by the economy of living which here is possible, and partly 
by the artistic and Iit(-nirv attractions of the nlace. 




Dresden : Entrance to the Zwincbi, 

For, as every one knows, the glory of Dresden is in its art-galleries. 
These we may not attempt to describe ; it would only be to catalogue a 
series of worid-famous pictures, which in engraving or photograph are 
familiar to all. The building that contains the chief of these treasures 
occupies one side of the Zwinger, or Great Court, built in the early part of 
last century, in the florid rococo style, which was then the taste, and 
designed liS the forecourt of a sumptuous palace, which was never completed. 
The pictures are arranged in a long series of rooms lighted from above, 
with side courts : the effect being not to bewilder by a multiplicity of 
beautiful objects crowded upon the sight at once, but rather to carry the 
spectator on from one part of the collection to another, with ever-fresh 
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wonder and delight. We went first, as perhaps every visitor does on his 
earliest visit, to the cabinet where hangs, alone, the masterpiece of Raphael, 
the Madonna di San Sisto. After all that has been said and written on 
this incomparable picture, it would be impertinent here to dwell upon its 
beauties ; only we must say what thousands of spectators have no doubt 
felt before, that, however we may recoil from the associations of mistaken 
reverence and false worship which have attached to the Virgin Mother as 
here portrayed, none can resist the exquisite appealing beauty of the child- 
faces that look upon us from the canvas— whether uf the Holy Babe, who, 
if a painter can portray the Divine, is so depicted here, or of the cherub 
countenances that gaze upwards with simple and adoring reverence from the 
lower part of the picture. These two faces, in particular, seem to defy the 
efforts of all copyists, whether by painting, engraving, or photography, to 
reproduce. 

Before other world-fiimous pictures, also, we were fain to linger. There 
is the Notte of Correggio, where in wondrous arrangement of light and 
shade, the manger of Bethlehem is illuminated, as by the glory of the 
Divine Child, while the dawn breaks over the Eastern hilis. Here, too, by 
the same artist, is the small but lovely Recumbent Magdalen ; one of the 
most peifect pictures ever painted. Masterpieces of Paul Veronese are here 
— the Adoration of the Magi, the Marriage at Cana, and the Supper at 
Emmaus. Titian's Tribute Money is also in one of the cabinets, surely the 
noblest representation of the Saviour to which art has ever yet attained. 
A multitude of pictures, of lower aim than these great, but after all, 
inadequate efforts to represent the Divine, hang around them on the walls, 
some painful and revolting, some, like those by Rubens, ' of the earth, 
earthy,' but many most beautiful, \'an Dyck has his lordly portraits, though 
not in such number as in Munich ; Ruysdael has his landscapes ; Teniers 
his realistic groups of village boors. Holbein, Van Eyck, Albert Durer, 
Gerard Dow, Rembrandt, and other great German painters are largely 
represented : the white horse of Wouvermans continually appears. Nor are 
the chief Italian artists absent. Besides those already mentioned. Carlo 
Dolce is here with his St. Cecilia, Guldo RenI with an Ecce Homo, 
Lionardo da Vinci with a Holy Family ; not to enumerate others of equal 
or scarcely inferior name. A few of the moderns, also, are worthy to be 
mentioned with these great masters ; although it must be confessed that, as 
a, whole, the galleries devoted to the later schools of art are disappointing. 

We were interested by a very elaborate painting of Julius Buhner, 
representing the disputation between Luther and Dr. Eck, at Leipzig, in 
1519. The principal figures here are grandly delineated, while the altitude 
and expression of the listeners on both sides strikingly indicate the various 
passions aroused by the controversy. We were also much moved by a 
large picture, familiar through engraving, of The Woman taken in Adultery. 
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Her attitude of crouching shame — the bearing of the cold, intolerant and 
expectant Pharisees, the scorn of some bystanders, the half-reluctant sympathy 
of others, and the gracious pity of Him who, reading all hearts, and 
forbearing to condemn, said, ' Go, and sin no more,' have surely never been 
more touchingly portrayed. 

It was with reluctance that we left the gallery, hoping to return, as to 
an inexhaustible feast. Other sights of Dresden, in themselves remarkable 
on various accounts — some, indeed, of great beauty and instructivcness— hnd 
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to be much more briefly despatched. Among them was the curious exhibition 
of wealth stored up by Saxon princes of former time, and now collected in 
the Green Vault (das griine Gewolbs). Probably there is no such collection 
of treasure in Europe brought into one view. Its value is said to amount 
to millions ; and the variety is absolutely dazzling. First we see bronzes of 
most exquisite finish, then innumerable ivory carvings, enamels and mosaics ;. 
gold and silver plate, massive and richly ornamented ; precious stones carved 
into the most various and fantastic shapes, jewelled watches, jewelled goblets, 
jewelled portraits ; groups, figures, statuettes wrought in fine gold and silver, 
studded with gems ; with emeralds, sapphires, rubies, pearls and diamonds, 
set in chains and collars, wrought into sword-hilts, and artistically combined 
in a royal crown. The riches, in truth, defy description ; if riches they caa 
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be called that lie idly there from generation to generation. The wealth is 
something to look upon once, with much admiration of a certain sort, yet 
without coveting. 

Other collections and museums of the city we must pass by — although 
the Historical Museum, or Armoury, is also in its way wonderfully fine, 
containing as it does a collection of weapons offensive and defensive from 
the ages of chivalry to the present time, not only for war, but for the 
tournament and the chase. The collection of firearms, in particular, from 
the rudest matchlock of the fifteenth century to the finished rifle of our own 
times, is very noticeable. 

But if any one should wish to obtain a vivid impression of what war has 
become in our own time, nothing can be better than a visit to the barracks, 
which occupy an elevated spot overlooking the Elbe at a little distance 
north-east of the city. Range after range of stately buildings — a town in 
themselves — seem capacious enough to contain an army, yet they are not 
too large, even for that portion of the Saxon contingent which finds its 
headquarters at Dresden. There is probably nothing of the kind in Europe 
so vast and complete ; it is but a symptom of the tacit conviction every- 
where prevailing that force is master of mankind. The drive was beautiful, 
among wood-covered hills, and slopes covered with vineyards, with the swift 
Elbe below, and glimpses of the ' Saxon Switzerland ' in the distance. 
Crossing by a ferry, we re-entered Dresden by the Great Garden {Grosse 
Garten)^ or rather, park — for it may here be noted, once for all, that the 
* gardens,* without which no large German town would be complete, are 
almost always what we understand by parks ; there being often few or no 
flowers, but walks, shaded by trees, and open lawns. This of Dresden is 
peculiarly beautiful, occupying about three hundred acres, and forming a 
pleasant resort for the inhabitants of all classes. There are restaurants and 
caf6s at intervals ; and in summer a band plays here regularly, as at 
watering-places and holiday resorts in England. The numbers^ of people 
that we meet, strolling in family groups or seated in temperate enjoyment 
on a simimer s evening round the caf^s, is a pleasant sight ; and, we are 
bound to add, that although the favourite beverage at such times and places 
seems to be the beer of the country, in the tall cylindrical, foaming glasses 
which soon become so familiar to the sight, there is little or no apparent 
drunkenness. On the evening of a holiday may be seen thousands enjoying 
themselves in this way, and not one the worse for liquor. There is food 
for reflection here in all who desire the well-being of our own people. 

From Dresden, our way towards the south-east led through the region 
called Saxon Switzerland. The name is not very happily chosen ; partly 
because it suggests some connection with Switzerland proper, with which 
the district has nothing to do, and partly, also, because it creates expectations 
which will be disappointed. The little tract of country in question is not 
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Switzerland ; it is not like Switzerland ; but it has surprising beauties of its 
own. A few miles above Dresden the Elbe emerges from a gorge cut 
through a giant sandstone hilly range into the" open plain, into which the 
hills almost suddenly sink down. But in the course of ages the range itself 
has been worn and cut away wherever the rock was softest, so as to leave 

hills standing, not in the 
shapes caused by upheavals, 
as in mountain regions gen- 
erally, but in every variety 
of wild and fantastic form. 
Beginning with the river 
itself, we see, on each side, 
bare precipices frowning sheer 
over the stream, or shelved, 
and sloping just sufficiently 
to retain the soil on which 
hanging woods are clustered. 
These precipices are pierced 
at intervals by ravines, down 
which torrents come roaring 
and leaping from the higher 
ground beyond ; every one 
of these glens, especially on 
the right, i.e., northern, bank 
of the river, having a beauty 
of its own in the luxuriance 
of herbage that springs 
among the tumbled masses 
of rock, and in the woods 
that clothe the steep hill- 
sides. Then between these 
gorges the hill-range itself is 
broken into separate emin- 
^^"^ ences, some standing sheer 

and columnar, others shooting up in slender pinnacles ; some, as the opposite 
heights of Konigstein and Lilienstein, forming vast solitary hills with 
precipitous sides, and a table-land on the summit. Here and there bridges 
have been thrown from peak to peak to facilitate access ; some still remain ; 
the ruins of others mark where robber-lords of ancient times had their 
fastnesses ; one or two natural bridges, in romantic positions, unite neigh- 
bouring cliffs, and on the Konigstein, is a fortress which, It is said, 
precisely resembles the hill-forts of India. 

The tour of Saxon Switzerland may easily be made in three days, from 
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Dresden and back, either by aid of the railway, which runs iilong the left 
bank of the river, with stations at the chief points of interest, or by the 
steamers which ply between Dresden and Schandau, where the chief beauty 
of the district ends. The wildest ravines can only be explored on foot ; and 
the pedestrian will make a point of ascending more than one of the highest 
hills, for the sake of the wonderful panoramic views. The heights already 
mentioned are perhaps the most interesting ; but the Bastei, an immense 
rock overhanging the right bank, some distance lower down, is the most 
frequented. There is a little inn at the top, from the belvedere of which 
the traveller commands a view absolutely unique in Europe, a vast amphi- 
theatre bounded by distant hills and enclosing countless lonely pinnacled and 
castellated hills, some of shapes most grotesque, with gorges richly wooded 
between, and in the midst of them the broad and rapid Elbe sweeping in a 
great cur\'e immediately below. 

The railway is carried along the left bank of the river for the greater 
part of the distance to Prague, diverging a few miles below that city to the 
Moldau, which is a tributary of the Elbe. 






CHAPTER III, 



Prague to Munich, by Vienna, 

THE first walk through Prague, after the journey from Dresden, more 
than revived the impressions of novelty and strangeness with which 
one lands upon a foreign shore. It seemed as though we had passed, at 
a step, from the Europe of to-day into the mediaeval times. The ancient 
gates and towers, the quaint houses, with their fantastic decorations, which 
line the narrow streets, the very footways, wrought with blue and yellowish 
limestone into arabesque patterns, are all more like the reproduction of 
sixteenth century pictures than anything in the Europe of to-day. The 
language, too, aids the impression ; utterly unlike, as it seems, in words and 
in construction to any of our western tongues. It was absolutely unrecognis- 
able. Ndmisti for place (Platz), Most for bridge, Chram for cathedral, Vchod 
for entrance ; and so on : we had to give it up ! We bought a humorous 
paper, and tried, by help of the pictures, to understand the jokes ; but it 
was of no avail. 
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These Bohemians seem very proud of their language too : we have 
hardly ever seen a place where inscriptions in the vernacular on shop fronts 
and walls were more abundant, or where there was a greater display of 
placards of every kind. A few leisurely strolls through the streets of Prague 
would have almost served the purpose of grammar and dictionary ; especially 
as several considerate persons had appended the German equivalent in a side 
translation. This bilingual method is becoming more prevalent ; but, as it 
has obvious inconveniences, it must end in one way. The weaker language 
must succumb, and by the law of survival of the fittest, the German will 
become universal in the Austrian Empire, as in those of the northern 
federation. As it is, the two languages are taught in all the national 
schools ; and every one above the poorest has to carry on business in both> 
a method which may make capital linguists, but is apt to be distracting. 

The sights of Prague are chiefly in the streets, and these are un- 
failing in their quaint attractiveness to the stranger. There is nothing very 
picturesque in the costumes of the people, except, indeed, in the dress of 
the police, a dark-coloured long coat, with belt, and a plume of dyed cock's 
feathers in a dark felt hat. They stood about mournfully, as having little 
to do in a busy, good-tempered and well-conducted population. The number 
of book shops was remarkable, in every quarter of the town ; the photo- 
graphs in the shop windows were literally innumerable, and at the time of 
our visit, from among the portraits of the Imperial Austrian house, loyally 
displayed by its loyal Bohemian subjects, there looked out everywhere 
the fair smiling features of the Belgian princess, Stephanie, whose happy 
betrothal to the Crown Prince had recently given a new turn to the old 
saying : 

*Tu felix, Austria, nube.' 

It is from the Carlsbrucke, the ancient bridge over the Moldau, that the 
spectator best apprehends how beautiful for situation is this ancient city. A 
gateway and tower guards each end of the bridge ; that shown in the cut 
at the head of the chapter forms the approach to the Kleinseite or ' Small 
Side ' of Prague, opposite to the business part of the city, the * Old ' and 
* New Town.' To the right, a steep hill is crowned by the imposing 
buildings of the Hradschin, the old palace of the Bohemian kings, with the 
citadel and a great unfinished cathedral, dedicated to St. Veit, or Vitus. 
An ascent to the Acropolis of Prague, as this hill may truly be called, and 
a walk along the ramparts which enclose the Kleinseite, disclose some 
glorious views. The city appears as in a rocky basin, through the midst of 
which the swift Moldau cuts its way ; towers and spires arise in all directions 
above the high-pitched roofs, and the summits of green hills beyond the city 
walls here and there suggest the memory of great names and historic deeds. 
There is the height whence Tycho Brahe explored the secrets of the 
heavens ; and there, to turn to a very different association, the hill where 
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Ziska, the blind Hussite leader, bade defiance to the Emperor Siglsmund. 
On a terrace beneath the palace walls are two small obelisks, marking the 
spot where the imperial councillors Martinitz and Slawata fell when thrown 
out of the window of the council chamber at the bidding of Count von 
Thurn, by the infuriated Protestant deputies to whom they had communicated 
the emperor's intolerant decrees. Happily, the councillors fell in a soft 
place, and were not injured ; their secretary Fabriciiis, who was flung out 
after them, escaped equally unscathed, and was consoled afterwards by the 
title of Count von Hohenfall, which, it has been suggested, might be 
rendered into English, Earl of Somersault ; but the act was the immediate 
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occasion of the Thirty Years' War, May 23, 1618. And as that memorable 
contest began, so it ended at Prague, 164S, with the unsuccessful attack on 
the city by the Swedish forces, who had mastered the Kleinseite, and were 
advancing to the bridge, which had been left unguarded, when a student 
from a neighbouring university rushed out, lowered the portcullis, raised the 
alarm, and held the place until the Imperialist troops could rally and drive 
back the Swedes. This event has its monument also. In the figure of a 
student, in seventeenth- century costume, set up in the court of the great 
Jesuit Clementine College, close by the bridge. 

In this city, almost more than in any other, one lives over the great 
struggles of the past, especially in the various stages of the mighty conflict 
in which the Protestants and Romanists of Europe appealed with such 



varying suctxss to the weapons of earthly warfare. The Refonneis before 
the Reformation made here their boldest stand. John Hus was Rector of 
the Pragije Univeratj-, and here first taught the doctrines which he bad 
learned from Wjxliffe. 
After his base betrajal 
and martjTdom at 
Constance, 1415, fol- 
lowed in the next )"ear 
by that of his friend 
Jerome of Prague, the 
standard of revolt was 
raised here by the 
Hussites under their 
blind leader John 
Ziska. He defeated 
the emperor beneath 
the walls of Prague, 
and bravely held his 
own until his death in 
1424. For more than 
a hundred years the 
strife of opinions con- 
tinued between the 
followers of Hus and 
the adherents of the 
Papacy. When the 
great Reformers of the 
sixteenth century 
arose, the influence of 
Protestantism became 
for a time permanent 
in Bohemia ; but, iu 
1620, the Battle of 
the White Hill turned 
the scale in favour of 
the Papacy. The 
military genius of 
Wallenstein secured 
the advantage thus won to the imperial cause, and the ground lost was never 
regained, even with that great general's reverse of fortune. 1 1 was to Prague 
that Wallenstein, or, as he is here called, Waldstein, retired in 1630, when for 
a time banished from the emperor's favour, and here he lived in almost royal 
state. 'Wallenstein's Palace,' in the Kleinseite, is still shown, and retains much 
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of its ionner ^tteodonr. A huwked Immbcs; k is sad, wcie levefled to- dear 
a apaoe lor the e£6ce; the anins of mxaj bods were s u wn w ed to decorate 
fC ; die very staUes vcre snntptnons widi Baible aad ^&aa^. Sudb were 
tlK coOK^ations of advenitjr: bat the end sooo cxoic. TIk emp ero r fbuiid 
tint the generd was iwwgMry K> his cause, and ooce ^un sammoDed him 
to bis aide, leas as a aerrant now than a master. The battle oT Lutzea 
feOowcd, wben Gtstavus Adolphta fell — the PrDCesxam came, tbot^ momen- 
tarily victorious, losing thus its most tntsced leader. What ibUows in the 
r of Wallcnstfrin fs Rkcly always to remain a mastery. ^Vbetfae^ the 
' - - .-' - - was just, and bj- 
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whose secret orders, if by any, he was assassinated, are among the unsolved 
hustorical problems. From the death of the two great generals the war 
became an ignoble struggle ; ' the conflict of principles was succeeded by 
that of rival egotisms : it is no wonder that Prague was never reclaimed to 
the cause of freedom. And so it is that this noble city, that may be 
called the very cradle of the Reformation, became and has ever since 
remained among the foremost on all the continent of Europe in its adherence 
to Rome, 

We were, however, much struck to find with what care the memorials, 
of Hiis are stilt preserved in the city which had thus practically disowned 

' See Kohlrauidi'* I/islery ef Germany, ch. nv. 
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him. In the Library of the Bohemian Museum, among its greatest treasures, 
is the autograph challenge which Hus affixed to the gate of the University 
of Prague, offering to maintain against all comers the articles of his belief— an 
anticipation of Luther's ' Ninety Theses' at Wittenberg: the Jesuits' College 
contains many of his manuscripts, and, most curious of all. preserves a Hussite 
Liturgy of a later period, 
with illuminations illustrat- 
ing partly the Gospel 
history, partly the life of 
Hus himself ; on one of 
the pages of which are 
three small pictures — 
Wyclif striking the Light. 
Hus blowing the Flame, 
and Luther holding the 
blazing Torch. The col- 
lege fathers exhibit these 
miniatures with a smile. 
perhaps a whispered absil 
omen! They may point to 
the city without, which, 
faithless to its early 
promise, is 'wholly given' 
now to Popery ; but there 
is a reality in the symbol 
which the world will one 
day prove ! 

As it is, the signs 
of the dominant faith are 
encountered everywhere. 
The great bridge con- 
tains between twenty and 
thirty statues and groups 
of saints, with an impos- 
ing crucifix in the centre, 
bearing on its pedestal the inscription, h it nothing to yoii, all ye iliat pass byf 
At one end of the bridge is a singular group of souls in purgatory, more 
grotesque than impressive. But chief among the saints commemorated here is 
John Nepomuk, who, it is said, was flung from this bridge into the Moldau in 
1383, for refusing to betray the secrets of the confessional. His body, it is 
added, floated for some time on the surface with five stars hovering over his 
head. To commemorate the alleged miracle, there is a marble slab on the 
coping of the bridge, engraven with a cross and five stars. These five 
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stars, in fact, may almost be called the ' cognisance ' of Prague, appearing 
and reappearing everywhere. When we were in Prague the annual com- 
memoration of this saint was about to be held, and the walls were covered 
with announcements of excursion trains, and various festivities in his honour. 
We were told that thousands of persons would visit the city ; that high mass 
would be celebrated in a temporary chapel on the bridge, at the place of 

his martyrdom, and that the crowds 
were usually so great as to pre- 
vent all traffic. It is rather an 
anti-climax to learn, as recently 
proved by the researches of Dr. 
Herben, that there are the gravest 
reasons for believing the whole 
story of the martyr to be founded 
upon a mistake! 

We visited the old Hussite 
church, the Teynkirche, erected 
in the fifteenth century, contain- 
ing the tomb of Tycho Brahe. 
This church had formerly among 
its most prominent ornaments a 
large gilded chalice, in token of 
the doctrine that the communion 
was to be administered to the 
laity in both kinds. After the 
Battle of the White Hill this was 
replaced by an image of the Virgin, 
which still remains, Prague has 
eight Jewish synagogues; and those 
who care to penetrate through the 
narrow streets to the Jews' quarter, 
on the river-side, a little way below 
the old bridge, will find, among 
the sounds and smells of a swarm- 
ing population, not a little that is 
curious and interesting. It is said 
that the Jews established themselves here before the destruction of Jerusalem 
as slave-dealers, buying, selling, and exchanging the captives taken by the 
Pagans In war. The authority for the tradition does not seem very 
satisfactor)' ; but it is certain that the settlement is an ancient one, and 
to this day the Jews have a Rathhaus, with magistrates and schools of 
their own. An old turying-ground, covered with dilapidated, moss-grown 
tombstones bearing deep-cut Hebrew inscriptions and symbols, with little 
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pebble-cairns cast, Eastern fashion, upon every ledge, and the whole over- 
grown with crooked alders and intertwining brushwood, is one of the most 
curious sights of Prague. 

But to exhaust the points of interest which crowd this most attractive 
city would be well-nigh impossible, nor was it practicable to visit every scene 
of historic interest in the neighbourhood. We should much have liked to see 
the field of that Battle of Prague (celebrated so widely in the piano-music 
of the last generation) won by Frederick the Great in 1757, when it seemed 
as though Bohemia must fall under the power of Prussia. At Kolin, 




however, not far off, the fortune of war was reversed, and the apparently 
irresistible monarch driven back finally from Eastern Europe. Those who 
have seen the monument of Frederick at Berlin, with its biographical 
bas-reliefs, will remember one, very finely executed, in which the king is 
represented as seated, after that defeat, in brooding melancholy, drawing 
with a cane upon the ground the plan of the disastrous battle. Another 
hundred years, and Kolin was to be avenged by Koniggratz. 

An evening stroll round the ramparts of the Old Town appropriately 
closed our visit to this strangely fascinating ancient city. A band was 
playing some wildly plaintive Bohemian airs ; groups of people, released 
from the day's business, were wandering in the gardens beneath the 
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ramparts ; the towers of the city stood out grandly against the calm evening 
sky. All spoke of peace where in times past the hottest conflicts had raged : 
and it was impossible not to think of the time when, without the cannon 
or the swoid, the world's strife shall be composed, and truth's victories shall 
be won. 

A somewhat long day's journey brought us from Prague, by way of 
Kolin and Briinn, to Vienna. There was nothing very noticeable in the 
way, save the successive battle-fields which lay in, or near, the Une of 
the journey. First, there was KoHn itself, where an obelisk on a neigh- 
bouring height marks the Austrian victory ; then Kdniggratz {or, as it is 
sometimes called from a neighbouring village, Sadowa), where there are 




guides to show the different positions of the battle, as at Waterloo ; then 
Austerhtz, where the greatest of Napoleon's victories was won ; and, lastly. 
Wagram, where also he was victorious. The battle-field of Austerlitz is some 
twelve miles distant from Briinn, the capital of Moravia, prettily situated at 
the confluence of two rivers, near the height on which stands the castle of 
Spielberg, famous as the prison of Silvio Pellico, as well as of the wild and 
turbulent Baron Trenck, The dismantled fortification is now the centre of 
a lovely promenade and pleasure-garden. 

Before reaching Vienna, the broad Danube is crossed, in the midst of 
low and marshy ground. The river at this point has nothing but its great 
breadth and mighty flow to make it impressive. It was of a pale muddy 
colour, and was altogether a disappointment. We were to find hereafter that 
in its upper course it has beauties not to be surpassed even by those of the 
Rhine; while in Its descent it acquires all the magnificence that vastness 
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can give. But we must confess to a vanished illusion. Had we not somewhere 
or other read of the ' blue Donau ? ' 




Der Graben, Vienna. 



In Vienna the great sight is the city itself— a scene ol busy life 
hardly to be surpassed in London or Paris. The general plan of the city 
is peculiar. The central part is surrounded by a series of broad open spaces 
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or ' Rings,' often planted with trees, answering somewhat to the Parisian 
boulevards, but wider. These take the place of the ancient fortifications, and 
are lined in many parts with the most sumptuous edifices, palaces, theatres, 
public buildings — either complete or in the course of erection. The 
Grecian orders of architecture still prevail ; and several of the incomplete 
buildings are of surpassing costliness and splendour — notably, the Hall ot 
the Legislative Council, the Rathhaus, and the University — all within a 
short distance. When these and half a dozen structures on a corresponding 
scale are finished, they will form, with the New Opera, a chain of buildings, 
^ we should think unequalled in their style 

since the brightest days of Greece and 
Rome. Still we could not but feel that 
the stj'le is here out of place ; it was all 
cold, unimpressive magnificence. 

Beyond the Rings there lie a series 
of suburbs, in the aggregate much surpass- 
ing the city in extent; they seem, indeed, 
to be regarded in a sense as separate 
towns, since at every comer we see not 
only the name of the street but the desig- 
nation of the ' Stadt ' to which it belongs. 
The northern and eastern suburbs are 
separated from the boulevards by arms of 
the Danube, which unite near the north- 
eastern part of the city and sweep round 
the inner boundary of the Prater — most 
beautiful of European city parks, and the 
resort of gentle and simple alike. To 
draw a comparison from London, it is 
Hyde Park and Victoria Park in one, but 
with romantic beauties possessed by neither; 
and at holiday times it affords a most lively and curious picture of Austrian 
life 'and manners. 

1 n the city proper, all the main streets radiate to St. Stephen's Cathedral, 
which with its magnificent South Tower forms the chief architectural glory 
of Vienna. Nothing can well be conceived more graceful in its proportions 
than this tower, which ri&es to the height of four hundred and forty-four 
feet, in a series of arches and buttresses regularly retreating, and wrought 
with the finest elaboration. In walking round the exterior of the cathedral, 
it was curious to notice the tablets and monuments let into the wall in 
almo.st every part at a considerable height above the pavement. These 
originally faced a churchyard which has long since been merged into the 
Plat/. The interior of the building was chiefiy remarkable for the great 
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height of the nave 
and the splendour 
of the painted glass 
windows; although 
in general effect it 
still yields to the 
incomparable Dom 
of Cologne, By 
way of contrast 
with St Stephen's, 
we \ isited the 
newest of Gothic 
churches, the Votif- 
Kirche, hardly yet 
complete, erected 
by the Austrian 




people in gratitude for the escape of their late Emperor, Francis Joseph, 
from an attempt upon his life in 1853. The foundation stone of liiis 
church was brought, it is said, from the Mount of Olives, and was laid in 
1856. Our engraving gives a general idea of the effect of the fine interior, 
which in some respects follows the plan of Cologne. 

The museums and picture galleries of the city are very numerous ; and 
one, the Imperial Picture Gallerj', may almost vie with that of Dresden. 
Three world-famous pictures, at least, are here, the Ecce Homo of Titian, 
Annibale Caracci's Christ and the Woman of S;iniariri, and Rubens's Refus; 
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to admit the Emperor Theodosius to the Church in Milan. This last 
painting is very fine, telling a grand story in a simple and noble way, and 
redeems the Rubens department from the vulgarity of thought and colouring 
which here, as elsewhere, too largely characterises it. 

But Vienna, after all, is best studied in the streets : and no city can 
present more various types of character, jostling one another in one mighty 
crowd. It is a meeting-place of Eastern and Western Europe, and the 
observant visitor never forgets that he is in the metropolis, not of Austria 
only, but of Hungary. The Graben, a main street in the very centre of 
the city, will be found full of interest at almost any hour of the day, while 
the shop-windows, and especially the announcements on the walls (for which 
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definite places seemed permanently reserved), have a character all their 
own. We noticed that the custom, once so common in England, of hanging 
out signposts to denote the several trades, is still common in Vienna. 

As to what the city is religiously, we could judge only from superficial 
signs, as well as from the judgment of residents competent to form an 
opinion. With one of them, especially, we had a long and very interesting 
conversation. 

*The Viennese,* it was remarked, *seem almost the more hopeless 
because of their attractive qualities. They are good-natured, kindly, even 
tolerant, but almost incurably superficial.' *We had thought them especially 
bigoted.' * Hardly so : they value the excitements of their religion, and 
resent any attempt to dispossess them of it ; but it is not because they 
greatly care about their creed. The search after truth is a matter quite out 
of their line of thought.' * How can they be reached } ' * Perhaps through 
their love of reading ; this is a passion with all classes. But they must be 
amused.' * Will they read stories with a Christian, evangelical moral ? ' 
* Oh yes ; or any lively, interesting periodical.' The Boys and GirVs Own 
Papers were quoted as illustrating the kind of literature which would be 
seized with avidity. * But how to get them to the people ? ' * That is the 
difficulty, where colportage is forbidden, and none can sell printed matter 
without a licence.' The conclusion was that in Austria, as elsewhere, the 
endeavour must be to create an appetite for wholesome Christian reading; 
and this once aroused, no priestly intolerance would be able to prevent its 
gratification. 

A long night journey from Vienna brought us wath the early dawn to 
the little town of Salzhukcj; ; and sallying forth from the railway station, we 
thought that the world could contain but few pictures so beautiful. The 
town was still slumbering beside its swift river Salza, rushing from among 
the distant Alps to the Danube. Morning mists were curling upwards from 
the richly-wooded hills on one bank, and from the bare precipices on the 
other. Between these heights the castle-rock stood bare and stern ; while 
far up the valley snow-clad mountains had already bared their crests and 
whitely reflected the morning light. The hours that succeeded wefe full of 
charm. We climbed to the chief points of view that command the town, 
the Capucinberg, with its monastery on the right bank, the Monchberg on 
the left ; and as the day progressed and the town woke up to life, the 
scene acquired new richness of beauty, while the openings in the distant 
hills still suggested the wonders beyond. 

A local guide-book prepared for the use of our countrymen writes, with 
pardonable enthusiasm, if in imperfect English : * ** The sceneries of Salzburg," 
Humboldt says, **of Naples and Constantinople, I believe to be the finest in 
the world." And no doubt, in regard to Salzburg the opinion of this great 
author is well founded. Salzburg is an Eldorado for its magnificent scenery ; 
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and no man, subject to the charms of it, will ever forget the old houses, 
the venerable-looking old streets of the inner town, the proud fortress of 
Hohensalzburg, and all that grandly surrounded by a range of gigantic 
mountains, offers a view of delightful splendour. Tightly embraced by the 
Alpine Giants, the lovely grounds develope their charms to the astonished 
eye of the traveller, and in the midst of all, divided by the fresh waters of 
the Salzach, lies the town in silent grace. Turning to the opposite side, we 
see the fresh green Bavarian valleys, enlivened by many nice cottages, and 
we, not the less delighted, enjoy the agreeable contrast of the former scenes.' 




Saubueg Castls. 

Descending to the streets, which were reached from the Monchberg by 
a long flight of steps, we found, we confess, little that was very noticeable : 
there is a large cathedral in a florid Italian style; also an imposing fountain 
with water streaming from the nostrils of bronze horses : but more interest- 
ing was a statue of Mozart, and an inscription on the front of a house, 
near the river, notifying the fact that there the great musician was born. 
Germany is careful to note the birthplaces of its great men. At Hamburg 
there is a tablet to intimate where Mendelssohn was born : at Leipzig a 
similar memorial of his residence in that city ; and to leave any distinguished 
man without a statue or monument in his native town or village, would be 
regarded as strange indeed. 
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As the name imports, Salzburg is the metropolis of the salt-producing 
district in Austria, or rather of its northern part ; the mines of Berchtesgaden 
and Hallein, at a little distance, being amongst the most considerable. These 
are well worth a visit. In some places (as at Northwich in Cheshire) the 
salt is found in masses ; and the excavated galleries gleaming with crystals 
form a magnificent sight, especially when lighted up. But in most cases the 
salt is found only in combination with other minerals, and is extracted 
through the agency of water ; chambers being excavated at intervals in the 
rock ; and a mountain spring turned on until the chamber is quite full ; it 
is then closed, and the salt gradually finds its way from the veins of the 
rock in which it is imbedded, into the reservoir, where it dissolves, forming 
a strong brine. After an interval of weeks or months, according to the 
character of the stratum, the reservoir is tapped, and the brine conveyed by 
pipes to salt works, where it is evaporated in shallow pans, the salt 
crystallising at boiling heat. A number of places devoted to this industry 
have their names ending with hall, evidently kindred with the Greek 0X9. 
One town at the foot of the Brenner Pass is called Hall without any prefix. 
The name of the Salzkammergut, a romantic region hereafter to be described, 
literally means * the domain of salt,* and the district yields a considerable 
revenue to the Austrian Government. 

From Salzburg many roads lead into the heart of the Alps, all of them 
rich in scenes of grandeur and beauty. The valley of the Pongau, with its 
ravines and torrents through the cloven rocks, is especially wonderful. But 
for the time our route took us altogether away from this mountain district 
to the city of Munich. The Alps were left behind, rising from the plain 
like a stupendous barrier ; the beautiful Chiemsee, the largest lake in 
Bavaria, was passed ; and over a perfectly level country we journeyed to 
the Bavarian metropolis, the environs of which, skirted, as it seemed, for 
some miles by the railway, rise straggling out of meadows and marshes 
without order or picturesqueness. The attention, however, is arrested near 
the point of arrival, by a modern building of fine proportions with a Doric 
colonnade ; in front of which is a gigantic bronze statue of a robed woman 
crowned with laurel and holding a wreath aloft. This, we afterwards found, 
was the celebrated Bavaria —a statue sixty-one and a half feet high, on a 
pedestal of twenty-eight and a half more —a total of ninety feet. The wreath 
is in her left hand ; a sword in her right : the Bavarians are an intensely 
patriotic people, and the symbols denote that which they regard as the 
twofold honour of their country, military prowess and intellectual glory. 
Those who are curiously disposed may climb this wonderful statue by steps 
in the interior ; and from apertures in the laurel crown may survey the 
whole city of Munich. The building in front of which it stands is called 
the * Hall of Fame' (Ruhmeshalle), a kind of Walhalla dedicated to the 
famous personages of Bavarian story. 
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The nearer survey is full of interest, although hardly bearing out the 
enthusiastic estimate of their capital by the Bavarians themselves, as the 
Florence of the North. 'The Isar rolling rapidly'" is not quite the Arno; 
and in the flat surroundings of Munich there is no Fiesole. Then, apart 
from this, the palaces and galleries of the Bavarian town, attractive as they 
undoubtedly are, can be regarded as no more than an imitation. To us, at 
least, the modern classic style of their architecture destroyed much of their 
effect ; and in the wide open places where they stand their aspect is dreary. 
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Very anti-German too are the words by which the chief edifices are described. 
With such facility of compounding terms as their language pre-eminently 
possesses, why resort to the Greek for words which can never be less than 
barbarous to Teutonic ears — as Pinakoihek and Glyptothek ? The Maximi- 
lianeum may be tolerated, especially as the analogy is countenanced by other 
towns, as the yoltanneum of Dresden, and many other aums elsewhere. But 
enough of ungracious criticism ; let us enter the buildings themselves ; and, 
called! by whatever name, they are most attractive and beautiful in their 
contents. True, they are far below the Dresden Gallery, and do not even 
come up to that of Vienna ; but there is enough for wonder and delight, as 
well as (or lengthened study. Again, we must not particularise, and the 

■ By ihe bye, the Isar is newly twenty miles from the field of Hohcoliudeo. 
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arranged stores. The building itself is a very noble one, and far surpasses 
the other in effect, placed as it is in the line of a wide and magnificent 
street, the Maximilianstrasse. and standing a little way back from a forecourt 
beautifully laid out with shrubs. The collection includes antiquities of every 
kind, domestic, industrial, military ; and the chronological order of classifica- 
tion is so admirably maintained, that to pass from room to room is like 
reading successive chapters of richly illustrated history. Thus one series of 
chambers displays the armour, weapons and dress of the early times, from 
suits of chain mail worn in the fourteenth century down to the very pistols 
and the celebrated cane of Frederick the Great ; another room contains 
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models of ships, from the cumbrous galleys of fifteenth and sixteenth-century 
warfare to the steamships of modern times. Church architecture and adorn- 
ments are largely represented, as are also the arts of carving in wood and 
ivory ; the manufacture and staining of glass ; ms. illumination and early 
printing, and much beside. The collection of tapestry is very large [and 
valuable, so is that of porcelain and ceramic ware. The whole is a complete 
index to the industrial and artistic progress of Bavaria, while other countries 
are not excluded. A little room, always crowded with curious spectators, 
contains a number of instruments of torture, including a rack, a spiked chair, 
a loaded scourge, thumbscrews, ducking-stool and so on — means by which, 
in former ages, men attempted to check immorality, and In particular to 
suppress differences of opinion on religious matters. It was a mournful 
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The BAVAS[A^ Highlands; 'Good Night!' 



sight — yet one to enkindle thankfulness and hope. Looking on it, one felt 

that the progress of mankind 
was not quite a dream. 

But perhaps the most unique 
part of this admirable exhibi- 
tion is in the series of large 
wall-pictures carried on through 
all the rooms on one of the 
floors, and illustrating the his- 
tory of Bavaria from the earliest 
days to the present time. The 
paintings may not be in the 
highest style of art, but they 
are fairly well executed, and 
tell their story well. It was 
impossible to bestow on them 
more than a hasty glance, but 
that was enough to show the 
great value of such represen- 
tations of a people's annals. 

suppo.sing it to be faithful to the main facts. The dullest could thus read 

the story of their country, and become familiar with great deeds. As we 

passed along, not a few groups 

of the humbler classes were 

studying the pictures with much 

intelligent interest. Other 

countries might usefully take 

the hint, and South Kensington 

might give us in like manner 

on its walls an Illustrated 

History of England. 

Another series of pictures by 

all means to be seen will be 

found in the lower rooms of 

the King's Palace, a stately 

building copied from the Pitti 

Palace in Florence, and in the 

very centre of the city. These 

paintings are in fresco by Julius 

Schnorr, and represent the per- 
sonages and events of the 

Nibelungenlied. In the 

Entrance Hall are portrayed the chief persons ot the poei 




Kriemhild, Gunther and Brunhild, with the rest : then follow four rooms ; 
each are called after 
the chief events por- 
trayed in it, the Mar- 
riage Hall, the Hall 
of Treachery, the Hall 
of Revenge and the 
Hall of Mourning. 
The story is splendidly 
told ; and we could 
only regret that our 
acquaintance with the 
national epic of Ger- 
many was too limited 
for the full enjoyment 
of these truly magnifi- 
cent pictures. 

It was just before 
Whitsuntide, iSSo, that 
we first visited Munich; 
every one was talking 
of the Passions- Spiel 
at Ober - Ammergau, 
the decennial celebration of which was to begin on the following Monday ; 
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making therefore^ the Bavarian Highlands, with their picturesque scenery, 
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and homely, simple-minded peasant population, for a time the most popular 
resort in Europe. Apart from this special attraction, there is enough to repay 
the traveller who rejoices in deviating from the beaten paths. The village lies 
in an elevated nook among the mountains, which here present no features of 
peculiar grandeur, save for the majestic Kofel surmounted by its cross, so 
familiar, from its height and peculiar shape, to every visitor. But it is not 
for its scenery that this Highland nook is visited. The performances of the 
above year, and still more of 1890, described and illustrated in countless 
newspapers, have sufficiently familiarised the public with the Ammergau 
* mystery.' People know all that pictures and descriptions can tell them of 
the marvellous representation ; thousands have seen it, and have formed 
their own conclusions. We Swill only say here, how unfortunate it appears 
that the performance should have become a world s wonder. It is felt by all 
who have visited and conversed! with the peasants of the village that they 
enter upon their task with the most serious simplicity. They are like children 
in the matter ; or rather like our own ancestors, who in mediaeval times could 
take part in similar representations without conscious profanity or irreverence. 
The Passions-Spiel has been to the Ammergau villagers a solemn religious 
celebration. It is the great event of their lives; and concurrent testimony 
goes to show that the people of the district are pre-eminent above thetr 
fellows for honesty, sobriety, and purity of life. This childlikeness, however, 
can hardly be maintained amid the blaze of publicity into which they have 
now been brought. The falseness of the idea on which their religious life as 
Romanists is based, and which leads to this and similar celebrations, must 
manifest itself, to the moral and spiritual detriment of the people. A fatal 
self-consciousness must, sooner or later, be awakened, and the whole things 
will become a profanation. Still, as it was, at least in 1880, we are bound 
to record, after having conversed with several of the performers old and 
young, as well as with many visitors, that the impression on all minds seemed 
very solemn and tender. To one little child we said, * And what part have 
you taken to-day ? ' * Oh,* she replied, with kindling eye, ' I cried Hosanna I ' 
The villager in whose house we were staying came in during the mid-day 
pause after the first four hours' stage of the performance. *Are you not 
going to eat anything ? ' asked a friend. * Oh no ! ' was the reply, * I am so 
full of Geist, I cannot eat!* All this, no doubt, is upon a level far below 
the highest We understand and sympathise with the objection taken by 
many to the treatment of sacred subjects and personages by any form of art 
Painting, poetry, music, all fail to express that which is highest and deepest 
in our souls. Hence there are deeply earnest and spiritual Christians who 
cannot endure at all the pictorial representation of the Saviour, in the days 
of His earthly life, much more upon His cross. To all such, these living 
pictures at Ober-Ammergau must be unspeakably repellent But perhaps a 
larger charity would not refuse to sympathise with those who need such 
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material aids, and are yet upon the lowest rounds of the ladder that leads 
from earth to heaven. These simple people — who can tell ? — though nursed 
in superstitious forms of belief, may be led through their very attempt to 
realize the outward facts of the Divine story to a perception of its 
heavenly meaning ; and then, how thankfully will they discard the picture- 
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book which so dimly guided their first thoughts to Him ! Some picture- 
cards, with Bible texts in German, issued by the Religious Tract Society, 
with which one of our company, the late excellent Vicar of Boston, had 
provided himself, were most eagerly received by the villagers, old and young, 
and were afterwards seen in many homes. Tracts might have been rejected 
as sectarian or heretical, but the pure Word in this form was only welcome, 
and, it may be hoped, will do its silent work. 
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On the Whitsunday morning, the day before the performance, a goodly 
company of English and American Christians assembled in one of the 
lai^;est rooms in the village for united worship ; and tc^ther celebrated die 
Supper of the Lord. To allay possible prejudice, the parish priest had been 
asked whether he would at all object to such a gathering. On the contrary, 
he was most happy that it should be held. It was afterwards resolved that 
the offerings collected at the service should be placed in his hands for the 
poor of the place — a proof of goodwill from Protestant visitors which seemed 
to touch him and others in the villf^ very deeply. In the evening we 
reassembled for united prayer, when our friend the Vicar preached an 
exquisite sermonette, appropriate both to the day and the occasion, on ' walk- 
ing not after the flesh, but after the Spirit.' We joined in Miss Auber's 
beautiful hymn : 

' Our Blest Redeemer, ere He breathed 
His tender last farewell, 
A Guide, a Comforter, bequeathed 
With us to dwell,' 

and united in the earnest prayer that those who were to be reminded during 
the ensuing weeks and months, in their own vivid way, of the history of 
Redemption, might understand their personal need of a Saviour, and g^ve 
their hearts and lives to Him. 

But none the less for all these happy and sacred associations, is it to be 
regarded as a serious misfortune that the great tide of tourists was turned 
in 1880 and 1890 to Ober-Ammergau. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
The Tyrol and thk Eastern Alps. 



SWITZERLAND, as every one knows, has its 'Regular Round:' the 
ways in the Tyrol are less beaten, and the traveller in search of the 
picturesque has an almost boundless diversity of choice. Nor can it be said 
that one part of this mountain region is so far beyond others in beauty as 
to claim a visit at the sacrifice of all the rest. The Eastern Alps have no 
Oberland, no Mont Blanc. Nor are there the lakes that make every part 
of Switzerland so glorious : although the Traunsee, in the Salzkammergut, 
and the Konigssee, south of Salzburg, are of scarcely inferior attraction. 
The Tyrol is emphatically a mountain district: 'the great granitic backbone 
or framework of Europe runs entirely through Tyrol from west to east. It 
is flanked on both its northern and southern slopes with a zone of slate 
rocks, which are in turn overlapped by a calcareous zone ; but as a general 
rule the central granite overlaps the flanking ridges. It forms several knots 
or groups of mountains, and sends off several secondary chains north and 
south within the boundaries of the land, which hence is composed of little 
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else but mountains. It is traversed by two principal valleys, that of the 
Inn, in the north of the central chain, that of the Adige, to the south of 
it ; to which may be added the long trough between the mountains, formed 
by the union of the Pusterthal and Eisack valleys.' 

To this succinct summary, it may be added that all through the Alpine 
region to the south of the Pusterthal and east of the Adige, comprising also 
the 'Venetian Alps' of Italy, there occurs the singular formation known as 
Dolofnite, from the name of the French geologist Dolomieu, who first 
described it. The dolomite mountains are unlike any others in the world. 
They stand sometimes like vast obelisks or towers splintered downwards ; 
often in serrated ridges, with sharp peaks shooting into the air, high above 




I 



the line of perpetual snow. They are white and barren, there are no 
rounded shapes or gentle slopes on which to rest the eye ; they are often 
imposing, fantastic, hardly beautiful. Their structure is magnesian limestone, 
but with these two great points of distinction from mountain limestone 
generally ; first, the strata are upturned, the rock set on edge, as it were ; 
and next, the structure is crystalline, as though some great and sudden heat 
had penetrated the pores of the rock at the time of its upheaval. By what 
mighty catastrophe the effect was produced is a question for geologist:? ; 
perhaps it can never be wholly solved ; meanwhile, a visit to this region, 
wild and solitary as it is, towering above a country studded with fair, 
verdant oases, and dotted over with charming villages, forms one of the 
most delightful excursions that the mountain land of Europe can furnish. 

Like most other travellers, we entered the Tyrol by Innsbruck, its 
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beautiful metropolis. This may be done from the Swiss side, by rail, over the 
Arlberg. ascending through grand mountain scenery to the tunnel. 6J miles 




in length, thence to the Valley of the Inn at Landcck, and onward through 
the valley. Near ithis route is the beautiful castle of Hohenschwangau, a 
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summer residence of the King of Bavaria. Our way, however, was by rail 
from Munich, a route sufficiently delightful. We entered at a wide opening 
where the Inn comes forth into the plain, a broad majestic flood after its 
long course among the hills, and pursued our way between grand mountain 
walls on either side, covered in their beautiful lower slopes with forests of 
pine and beech. Ancient castles on many a wooded rocky knoll show how 
important the pass was once esteemed for purposes of defence. But the signs 




of busy industry are more prominent now than those of warfare At Hall 
there are large salt works ; on the hillsides are modest, yet substantial 
mansions, suggesting commercial prosperity. The snow-crowned mountain 
heights grow bolder and more precipitous as we advance. The opening to 
the Zillerthal, with its distant glaciers. Is seen to the left. Right In front 
are the dark and threatening precipices which overhang the Brenner. At 
length the Inn is crossed: a long curving viaduct sjians the valley: the 
train swiftly traverses it, and we are in Innsbruck. 
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if he starts forth, as many are tempted to do, for a stroll up their 
They are miles awaj, and it is only their great height and steepness which 
make them seem to overhang. The ascent to the little hill of Amras, where 
stands an old castle — an easy walk of about an hour — places the spectator 
ill the midst of a magnificent amphitheatre of snow-flecked limestone heights. 
guarding a richly verdant valley, dotted everywhere with villages, and the 
broad river running swiftly by, with the Brenner railway just visible between 
the towns of Innsljruck and Hall. No introduction to the beauties of the 
Tyrol can be better than this gcharmin view. 




Returning tn the town, we find {in the Ferdinandeum) a small but 
well-arranged museum illustrating the history, products and manufactures ot 
the Tyrol. There are some good paintings by Tyrolese artists, and many 
fine specimens of wood-carving, while the mineral and floral treasures of the 
region are verj- completely displayed. The great salt industry of the Hall 
district contributes several specimens, and illustrations of the processes 
employed. But even more attractive to the majority of visitors are the few 
treasured relics of the Tyrolese patriot Andrew Hofer, the village innkeeper, 
whom his fellow-count rjmen called to their head in their great insurrection 



against Napoleon in 1809, and whose memory is still passionately honoured 
as that of a martyr to the cause of patriotism and freedom. 

The monument of Hofer in the Hofkirche shows the man as he must 
have been, a plain honest countryman with massive, determined face. His 
statue represents him standing with his rifle flung over his shoulder, while 
one hand grasps the banner of his fatherland. Opposite to this noble 
memorial is a monument surmounted by a crucifix to his Tyrolese comrades 
who fell in the struggle, with the inscription, ' To its own children who fell 
in freedom's battle ; their grateful fatherland ; ' and on the pedestal of the 
cross : ' Death is swallowed up 
in victory.' 

In this same church is the 
wonderful cenotaph of the Em- 
peror Maximilian the First ; 
occupying almost the whole of 
the nave. The first effect, on 
entering the edifice, is somewhat 
startling. On each side of the 
aisle, upon small pedestals raised 
only a few inches above the 
floor, stands a line of gigantic 
bronze figures, men and women, 
warriors, kings, and queens, all 
in their armour, or robes of 
state. They were all cast in 
or near the former half of the 
sixteenth century, and are in- 
tended to represent the worthies 
of Europe down to that period ; 
all standing, as in grim homage, 
about the tomb in which the remains of Maximllian^are not! Clovis of 
France, Rudolph of Hapsburg, Godfrey of Bouillon, and Arthur of England, 
are among these effigies ; with others, nearer to Maximilian's own time. 
The figures are twenty-eight in number, including two which face the nave, 
on either side of the choir. In the midst of them is the marble mausoleum, 
eight or ten feet above the floor, surmounted by a bronze statue of the 
emperor kneeling : and on the four sides of the tomb, which is surrounded 
by an open gilded screen, there are twenty-four bas-reliefs of fine Carrara' 
marble, arranged in two rows and protected by glass, representing successive 
stages in the life of Maximilian from his marriage in 1447 to the defence of 
Verona against the French in 15 16. These tablets are mostly in excellent 
preservation, and both for their artistic and their historical value deserve j 
, most careful study. In one of them (the Battle of Guineo 




Andrew Hofeh. 
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own Henry viii. is introduced. The fidelity of history, it must be owned, 
is in some instances sacrificed, in order to bring together great personages 
connected with the story. 

A word must be added as tu the remarkable cleanliness and even 
elegance of this beautiful little town. The principal streets are broad and 
stately, the ' Platze ' are well kept ; the shops, and especially those of the 
booksellers, and photographers, are well stocked and most attractive. The 
signs of an educated community are on every hand : Innsbruck, in fact, is 
a University city, the instruction being absolutely gratuitous, and exhibitions 
to a considerable amount being awarded to the most successful students. 

V^erily, the Tyrolese have good 
cause to be proud of their little 
metropolis. 

Two roads lead to Botzen 
from Innsbruck — one following the 
course of the Inn as far as 
Finstermlinz, on the Swiss frontier, 
(hence ascending southward, leav- 
ing the valley of the Engadine 
to the right hand, and descending 
to Meran, past the foot of the 
Stelvio Pass, No excursion can 
be more superb, especially where 
the Ortler Spitze, the grandest 
snow-peak in the Tyrol, if not in 
Europe, is full in view. The 
Stelvio itself is unquestionably the 
grandest mountain high road over 
the Alps. It is to be deplored 
that, through the competition of 
shorter routes, this incomparable 
road is too likely to become neglected. Recent travellers in the early spring 
describe it as being in parts even dangerou.s, from the effect of winter 
avalanches and torrents. 

With all the magnificence of the Finstermlinz Pass, however, only the 
few can be found to traverse it. The majority of travellers will always 
choose the easy route — and it is very easy^ — over the Brenner. This, also, 
has beauties of its own. The railway mounts among grandly-swelling hills 
clothed with pine forests, while every opening between the heights discloses 
snow-crowned mountain peaks in the distance. The pass itself, however, 
does not reach the perpetual snow-line : Brenner is but a kind of open 
moorland, so sharply dividing the two valleys that the fountain-head of the 
Sill, the tributary of the Inn, by the side of which our upward course has 




Tor the most part lain, is but a few yards distant from that of the Eisak. 
which we are now to accompany downwards. The descent is very gradual, 
and the railway makes some mighty curves ; a party of our fellow-travellers 
alighted at one station and laughingly rejoined it at the next, after a journey 
to us of some miles — to them a pleasant run down a mountain path. 
Perhaps the grandest part of the whole journey is when the railway enters- 
a long gorge enclosed between vast porphyry rocks with great columnar 
precipices, between which the river, the post road and the railway have 
hardly space to pass. In fact, there are places where the railway has no 
room at all. and cuts the knot of the difficulty by diving into a tunnel- 
Above these precipices are broad table-lands, with woods, pastures, and 
many a village, of which now and then \\c obtain a ;:jlinipse. Castles, some 




dismantled, others still strongly fortified, stand at intervals along the heights r 
and it is easy to understand how the valley might be made impregnable to- 
the invader. Here, too, we hear of Andrew Hofer's stand, and of his 
victories, until diplomacy and treachery brought about an overthrow which 
I could never have occurred in fair fight. 

r On reaching Botzen, the traveller well may ask whether he is yet in 

the German Fatherland. It is even so, as every Tyrolese would tell him. 

As we passed from the train, the distant reverberation of rifle-practice among 

the hills fell upon our ear, and in an evening walk outside the town we met 

L a party of volunteers, or regular soldiers — we could not decide which — 

WjSdelling melodiously as they kept time to their music. Yes, we are in 

' Germany still; and yet it is Italy. Gradually as we have passed downwards- 

the hillsides have become clothed with vines ; the chestnut, the fig. and even 

the olive, have appeared. In the garden of the hotel where we take up our 
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worth a visit for its own sake, notwithstanding the long and dreary level 
which separates it from Botzen. The ancient Tridentine capital was a 
place where in the troubled days of the sixteenth century the north and 
the south might safely meet: and accordingly the great Council held 
its assemblies from 1 545 to 1 563 without molestation. All other associ- 
ations of Trient must yield to this in its peculiar kind of interest : and 
accordingly, fine as is the cathedral, our steps were rather directed to 
the church of Santa Maria Maggiore. where most of the sessions of 
the Council were held, and where still may be seen, when (for a con- 
sideration) the curtain is withdrawn, the rude portraits of the cardinals and 




patriarchs, the archbishops and bishops, the abbots and professors — four 
hundred and thirty-eight in all — who made that bold attempt to fetter human 
thought to the end of time. Here also is a column, erected in 1845, to 
celebrate the tercentenary of the Council : one looks at it with a curious 
feeling as to what may be the issue of men's thoughts and inquiries in the 
next three hundred years, even within the bosom of the 'infallible' Church! 
Trient, with its soft Italian climate, is a place in which to dream : but the 
visions of three centuries ago are not those which flit before the mind, even 

Kof the most credulous, to-day. 

r We have not yet reached the Italian frontier of Germany : but it is 

time to retrace our steps. Already nearly all that is characteristic of the 
Fatherland has been lost or obscured — save, indeed, the spirit of the people. 
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Even in Trient they do not forget, nor will they suffer others to forget, 
that they are Tyrolese. Still the national character, as the national scenery, 
is best discovered farther north ; and we retrace our steps, therefore, a little 
distance up the Brenner, to turn eastward along the Pusterthal, both as 
^ving easiest entrance into the Dolomite district, and as affording to the 
observer some of the most characteristic studies of these mountain people. 

The line diverges eastward at Franzensfeste, passing through the works 
of an imposing fortress, the Ehrenbreitstein of the pass ; then entering a 
long and fertile but somewhat monotonous valley that lies like a vast trough 
between the mountains. Slightly ascending for a time, by the bed of a 
mountain stream, the Rienz, we pursue our way at a rate which gives us 
ample leisure to admire the scenery. From time to time, on the south side, 
majestic Dolomite peaks appear, especially at the head of the valley, where 
at Toblach the Val Ampezzo opens up towards Italy. At this point the 
scene is truly glorious ; the giant obelisks and ridges of bare stone, flecked 
with snow, contrasting with the dark pine forests on the mountain sides 
beneath : the mountains on the north side of the Pusterthal, which here 
broadens into a kind of table-land, are richly picturesque, while up the 
southern valley dark heights frown over a solitary little lake. From Toblach, 
at the meeting of the valleys, there is a capital carriage-road, by Cortina 
and the Val Cadore, Titian^s birthplace, through the heart of the Dolomite 
scenery as far as Vittorio, where the railway is joined at a distance of about 
forty miles from Venice. The distance from Toblach to Vittorio is nearly 
one hundred miles ; but if the Dolomite mountains are the traveller s aim, 
and he does not intend to go on to Venice, Cortina, about twenty miles 
from Toblach, in the midst of the most magnificent scenery, will be an 
excellent halting-place : and excursions can thence be made to every part of 
this remarkable district. It is easy to see that this route, at present little 
known in England, will become a familiar one when the travellers wants 
are met, as is so admirably done in Switzerland, by a chain of good hotels. 
At present, we are bound to say, the accommodation is in general very homely, 
although almost everywhere through the Tyrol the inns are scrupulously 
clean. At Toblach and Cortina, however, every possible requirement of the 
tourist is likely to be met. 

Many another excursion among beautiful and picturesque scenery may 
be taken by the valleys south of the Pusterthal : but that to Heiligenblut, 
in a northward direction, is even grander. We were not able to take it : 
but some fellow-travellers who spent two or three days in the trip, starting 
from Lienz, described it as surpassing any other in the Tyrolese region in 
every characteristic of mountain sublimity. The drive, for almost twenty 
miles, along a somewhat rough road, in a country einspSnner, is not a 
difficult one, crossing the Iselberg, a low ridge that separates the Tyrol from 
Carinthia, and commanding southward a fine view of the Dolomite mountains. 
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After a short descent, the road, winding upwards by a mount^n torrent 
with some striking waterfalls, discloses scenes of increasing beauty until the 
village of Heiligenblut is reached, and the Gross Glockner, so called from the 
bell-like shape of its graceful dome, appears in all its majesty — a pyramid 
of dazzling snow with dark rocks projecting on its flanks, and other moua< 
tain peaks surrounding ; while the vast Pasterze Glacier descends into the 
valley, gfiving rise to the river M6ll, by which beautiful mountain stream the 
latter part of the route has lain. The glacier is still better seen, and the 
group of mountains more gloriously disclosed, from a height to be reached 
by a rough walk of four hours and named after an imperial visit in 1856, 
the 'Franz Josefs Hohe.' This view may justly be classed with those from 
the Montanvert, from the Gorner Grat, and from Miirren; although differing 
from them all, as they do one 

from another. The mountain peaks - - ' ' - ' ^ 

in their white majesty form a 
magnificent group, and the glacier 
lies immediately below, divided 
into two parts by a stupendous 
ice-fall — a 'motionless, silent cata- 
ract' The grandeur and variety 
of the prospect came as a surprise 
to those who had been familiar 
chiefly with the Alpine world as 
seen in Switzerland ; and much 
wonder was expressed that a 
district so rich in all the elements 
of the sublime should be so 
comparatively little visited by 
Englishmen. Undoubtedly, it lies somewhat out of the beaten track. The 
Glockner range, and its near neighbour and worthy compeer, the Gross 
Venediger, have until recently been among the most difficult of access of all 
die grants of the Alps. The way taken to them has generally been from 
the northern side, along the Upper Salzach valley (the Pinzgau) ; ascending 
then one or other of the wild glens terminating in the glaciers which descend 
from these mountains ; a task not to be attempted by any but the hardiest 
pedestrians, accustomed to glacier-walking. The Pusterthal Railway now 
makes access easier, by enabling the traveller to attack these mountains, so 
to speak, in flank ; and certainly no excursion can be taken more abounding 
in all that can astonish and delight even those who are most familiar with 
Switzerland. 

It might be added that there is yet another way, easier than any of 
the for^^ing, although, as we had no opportunity of testing it, we can only 
describe it as described to us. By this route a view of these grand scenes 
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may be obtained at the cost of three days' not difficult walking, or one day's 
rough drive and two days' walk from the Bruneck Station, also on the 
Pusterthal line. The route lies first by a practicable carriage-road up the 
valley of Taufers, beyond which village the copper mines of the district give 
employment to a numerous population, whose hamlets dot the hill-side, while 
in many places the unsightly heaps of refuse from the ore show the nature 
of its industry. The river Ahren waters the valley, which after some time 
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contracts, and the road steeply ascends between scenes of the richest and 
most varied beauty ; the glens which open up on the left hand continually 
disclosing the snowy summits of the Zillerthal range, while on the right and 
in front the mighty masses of the Gross Venediger group from time to time 
appear; especially of the Dreiherrnspitze, from the chief glacier of which the 
Ahren issues. At nightfall the traveller reaches the highest group of houses, 
the village of Kasern. where he will find homely quarters, unless he had 
elected to stay at St. Valentin, a somewhat more inviting village, a little 
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lower down. In the morning 
the course of the torrent is 
ascended by a rough, rocky 
track for about two hours and 
a half, near to where it breaks 
from the glacier, when the sum- 
mit of the pass is attained, 
eight thousand nine hundred 
and ninety-four feet in height. 
The way lies over rocks, with 
snow-patches interspersed ; the 
glacier world seems to surround 
the traveller on every side, 
groups of blasted pines form 
the foreground of the scene, 
and the roar of torrents fills 
The Taueni Thorl is 
traversed until the downward 
slope is reached. 
Then a very steep 
descent leads by 
the Windbach. the 
western branch of 
the Ache, the main 
feeder of the Sal- 
zach; the torrent is 
crossed where the 
western and eastern 
branches meet, and 
for eight or nine 
miles the path con- 
tinues downwards, 
on the right bank 
of the Ache, amid 
the most magnifi- 
cent scenery on both 
sides, to Krimml, 
where another night 
should be spent, as 
some hours ought 

to be devoted to 
KwMMLER Fall. 

exploring what has 

been called with hardly any exaggeration, the finest waterfall in Europe. 
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■which had driven back the Saracen from Western Europe seven centuries 
before, among the ' decisive battles of the world.' Ten thousand Turks, and 
seven thousand of their opponents, fell in the sanguinarj' encounter ; and 
the mound raised over the bodies of the slain marks the site of the battle 
to this day. 

For a time, we now quit the banks of the Drave, reaching the shore 
of a charming lake, above which the railway runs for some miles. The 
country is beautiful, reminding one of the loveliest parts of Devonshire — 




save that women were working everywhere in the fields, and seemed in 
many places to have the hardest part of the toil, the ' Carinthian boors ' 
lounging at their side ! After a time, Klagenfurt. the capital of Carinlhia, 
was reached, in an open smiling plain ; then, after a long run through a 
richly undulating country, the Drave, which has been crossed soon after 
leaving Klagenfurt, was again approached on the confines of Styria ; where 
for several miles the railway is carried along its right bank through one of 
the loveliest of winding glens. On both sides of the river hills covered 
with fair woods slope down almost to its vergCi; frequent openings between 
their heights afford charming glimpses of secluded ravines ; the river winds 
throughout in graceful curves,"often occupying, with the road and railway, 
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the entire spaces between the mountains ; and the deep valley, clothed in 
the fresh brilliant colouring of spring-time, seen in the glow of a cloudless 
sunset, will long stand out in remembrance as one of these scenes of 
absolutely perfect beauty, which suggest the thoughts of a richer loveliness 
and a more exquisite peace. 

' O God ! O good beyond compare ! 

If thus Thy meaner works are fair, 

If thus Thy beauties gild the span 

Uf ruined earth and sinful man, 

How glorious must the mansion be, 

Where Thy redeemed shall dwell with Thee ! ' 




At length the train drew up at Marburg, and the day's journey was 
e. 

Of this little town, the second in Styria, nestling pleasantly among its 
rounded, vine-clad hills, there is not much to say. Early the next morning 
we were en rouie for Gratz, the Styrian capital, turning northward, and 
leaving the Drave to pursue its southward, or rather south-easterly course 
to the Danube. Gratz is a populous, evidently prosperous city, and is finely 
situated ; although there seemed nothing in it of commanding interest ta 
detain the traveller. 
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Again and again were we told that, being at Marburg, so 


near to the 


southern extremity of the Austrian Empire, we ought, even at 


the risk of 


leaving everything else unseen, to take the Trieste railway as fa 


r as Adels- 


berg, to visit the 
Stalactite caves. This 














advice, as we did not 








profit by it, we leave 








on record for our 








readers. The cavern 








is, no doubt, the grand- 
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est of these natural 
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wonders yet discovered 
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in Europe. Those 








who have visited the 








Ingleborough caves in 








Yorkshire, or the 








caverns of the Peak in 








Derbyshire, may have 








some notion of what 








Adelsberg must be, with 








its vast halls, its wealth 








of stalactites gracefully 
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pendent from the 
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vault- like roof; its 
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stalagmites, massive. 








rounded, often fantastic 








in form : its columnb 






and arches where the 








upward and the down- 








ward formations meet, 








with niches and pro- 








jections, varied and 








innumerable ; and its 








sculptured forms like 








those of some great 








cathedral not made 

with hands. All this .. ™. Ca...- o, a„l..„o. 




and far more the visitors to Adelsberg may see, by the dim ligh 


of torches 


that make the darkness of the farther recesses and ot the lofty vaults | 


overhead yet more awful : while having traced in part the course 


of a river 


through the cave, they may hear it. at another point of their weird journey, 


rushing by unseen to the abyss where it disappears, to rise into light at a 


distance of five miles. For a mile and a half the visitor is led 


on through 
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curves, with ever-varying views of dark pine-forests, g[reen valleys, and 
snow-covered peaks, is truly magnificent. The glimpses which we get in 
descending, of the great viaducts which span the gorges, as well as of the 
stupendous galleries in which the line is hung, as it were in mid air. upon 
the cliffs, reveal even to the untutored eye the engineering marvels of the 
work ; while if anjthing were needed to complete the picturesqueness of the 




scene, it would be furnished by the villages nestling far below in the deep 
vallej'S, or by the castle-like watch-towers on projecting or isolated cliffs. It 
is a journey full of wonder, yet with no sense of danger. One feels as safe 
on that single line curving in and out among the mountains, and looking down 
on dizzying depths, as on the Underground Railway ; and the only regret is 
when the plain is reached, and we settle down to the common-place again. 
From Gloggnitz to Vienna the way lies over a vast plain, presenting 
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CHAPTER 
From Vienna, on the Wav to the Rhine. 

THE title of this section may appear roughly chosen; and yet hardly 
any other would so well indicate the somewhat random, ' zig-zag ' 
journey which it was now necessary to take to give any completeness to our 
view of the German Fatherland. Having traversed it from the north-east, 
and made an extensive circuit in the south, there yet remained the great 
central plain untouched, the course of the Danube, the Thuringian Forest, 
the Taunus Mountains, not to mention other districts, with world-famous 
cities, on the way to the valley of the Rhine. Let the names, then, of these 
iwo great rivers suggest the further pictures which, out of the many possible, 
;Tre have now room to select. 

It was with regret that we turned from Eastern Germany, leaving 
Hungary unvisited ; with many a region of interest besides ; particularly the 
Riesengebirge. or ' Giant Mountains,' in the north of the Austrian Empire, 
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Castle oh the Danube. 



A rapid journey up the plain ot the Danube from Vienna to Linz 
brings the traveller to one of the most beautiful parts of this famous river. 
And here let us say that if disappointed in the first view of the Danube, 
we had abundant compensation now. Its waters, after all, are 'blue,' at 
least when seen beneath an unclouded sky ; and when Linz is passed — a 
distance of more than a hundred miles from Vienna — the banks become 
grandly beautiful. In fact, there is scarcely a finer river excursion in Europe 
than that from Linz to Passau, upwards, or, even preferably, downwards 
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ON THE DANUBE. i7q 

from Passau to Linz, the voyage with the current being performed almost 
twice as quickly as that against it. The greater part of the course lies 
between noble hills sloping down to the very edge of the stream, and 
clothed to the summit with dark pine-forests. The river bends continually, 
often seeming closed in like a lake; you wonder where the outlet can 
possibly be found, until a sudden turn of the steamer discloses another 
scene of even richer beauty than the last. Here and there grey ruined 
castles appear in the midst of the forests, or crown some bare, projecting 




rock ; and little villages upon the banks, where a bend in the hills or the 
opening of a narrow ravine gives room for a few cottages, with the red 
spire of their little church, afford a welcome relief to the eye. For after 
a while the sense of solitude becomes almost intense. The loneliness of 
the river seems unbroken save for our litde steamer, and the world is shut 
out on either side by those vast and solemn hills. Great timber rafts 
moored to the banks of the river are the only signs of commerce on this 
veritably ' silent highway.' So the river continues, for some thirty or 
forty miles, until at length, almost suddenly, the towers and spires of a 
considerable town appear in front, with the battlements of a fortress on 
a commanding hill. A little farther, and the river appears to divide into 
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two Streams, the broader coming down in strong current from the south, 
the other from the west in the main direction of our course. The former 
and larger stream is the Inn. which here finishes its long and magnificent 
course ; the latter is tlie Danube. On the bold promontory in front of us, 




at the confluence of these rivers, lies Passau, the frontier town between 
Austria and Bavaria. Only the briefest stay is practicable here : nor is 
there much to detain us save the grand view, to be obtained from any of 
the heights, of the two valleys ; the little dark-hued llz, too, descending 
from the Bohemian Forest in the north, to make a humble third in this 
grand meeting of the waters. Nor is the place without its historic 
memorials. It must not be forgotten that here, at Passau, the treaty was 
signed, July 31, 1552, between the Emperor Charles v. and Maurice, Elector 



TO THE SALZKAMMERGUT. 



of Saxony, which secured freedom to the Lutheran Church. Very notable, 
therefore, is this romantic little city in the history of Germany, and -so of 
mankind. 

But here we must not forget to mention that those who do not care 
for the sail on the Danube may. by taking a slight circuit, include in their 
journey some fine mountain scenery, with a lake district unequalled in the 
Eastern Alps. A railway recently opened up the valley of the Enns makes 
this magnificent excursion very easy. The valley itself is pleasing, though 
somewhat monotonous, and studded with 
ironworks. The railway is carried along 
by the broad rapid stream, and one rocky 
ravine through which it passes, the Gesause, 
a part of which is shown in the frontis- 
piece to the present chapter, is exceedingly 
grand. But it is at Steinach, where a 
branch line diverges from the Enns. in the 
direction of the Salzkammergut, that the 
chief beauty of the excursion begins. First 
we ascend a romantic mountain pass, with 
many curves and windings, to the high 
marshy plain from which the Traun takes 
its rise. At the little watering-place ol 
Aussee the salt district is entered : the 
beryl hue of the stream, with the dark 
green of the lakes in its course, at once 
arrests the eye. The railroad runs 
through a grand rocky gorge beside the 
clear foaming torrent, and reaches the 
Lake of Halistadt, wild and gloomy, 
' like Wastwater,' one of us remarked ; 
although the mountains are vaster, and 
the precipices more tremendous ; the lake Itself, as nearly as we could 
judge, being of about the same extent. The traveller ought here to 
make some little stay ; at any rate, sufficient to enable him to explore 
the valley of the Gosau, on the opposite or western side of the lake, 
with the two lovely tarns in its upper region, and its glorious views 
of the Dachstein range, with its precipices and glaciers, while the valley 
is beautiful with meadows and shady woods. In all the Alps there 
is hardly anything more exquisite. Rejoining the railroad at one of the 
stations on the Halistadt lake, we descend through an open valley by 
the rapid dark-green river to Ischl, already a famous watering-place, 
with its strong salt baths, hydropathic establishments, mud and sulphur 
baths, and all the rest. Surrounded as it is by grand mountains, it is very 
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beautiful ; but the exceeding heat does not invite a lengtibened stay; and 
we continue our course down the valley to the beautiful Traunae^ iriudi, if 
the Lake of Hallstadt might be called the Wastwater of the ' Salt IKstrict,' 
might yet more appropriately be termed its Windermere. Only we approadi 
it by the south and more beautiful extremity: the view we here give is 
taken from the little town of Gmunden at the north. As the lake b 
reached, the majestic Traunstein towers grandly before us on the oppos i te 
side, and is well seen from the railway, which runs high above the lake on 
a terraced bank, and, as Gmunden is approached, commands a kyvdy 
prospect of richly-wooded hills into which the grander precipices of the 
mountain seem to pass away. Beautiful chiteaux here and there appear 
among the woods, and in a short time the white attractive houses xA the 
little town come into sight, in striking contrast with the dark-green waters 
of the lake. The station is more than a mile distant from the town itself; 
but the traveller who can possibly spare two or three da^'s should stay to 
enjoy some at least of the many excursions which this beautiful ndjghbour- 
hood affords, even though he may not be able to visit the remaining lakes 
of the district. Small steamboats ply upon the lake, which is eight or nine 
miles in length ; and, as on Ullswater, the gradual opening up of its ^ 
successive reaches among the hills till its southern extremity with its 
encircling mountains is reached, is peculiarly fine. 

Gmunden, like Ischl, is rapidly becoming a favourite watering-place, the 
salt streams brought hither from the heart of the mountains giving to both 
unc(|uallcd advantages. You are among the mountains, and have all the 
lx:ncfit of sea-baths as well. The facilities of access by the new railway of 
course, largely swell the crowd of visitors ; but it seems as though the 
English had hardly yet discovered this beautiful resort. Until quite recently 
the only means of easy access by rail to the valley was by a most curious 
little railway, said to be the oldest in Europe, originally constructed for the 
salt traffic, l^his ascends the Traun from the Lambach Station on the 
Vienna and Salzburg Railway. It is a single line, jolting and slow; its 
terminus is at Gmunden, much nearer to the town than that of the new 
railway, and on its course up the Traun it passes the beautiful Falls» for 
the sake of which the traveller will do well to change to this line and so to 
pursue his journey northwards. 

The * Traunfall ' is a miniature Schaflfhausen, formed by a ridge of 
conglomerate rock that extends nearly across the river, the water dashing 
over;;its summit and gliding between its clefts in a very picturesque way. At the 
time of our visit, the water was low, and much of the effect was lost, added 
to which the canal, opened at its side for the descent of the salt-rafts, had 
absorbed much of the stream. We believe, however, that the miller close 
by is ready for a 'consideration' to shut up the canal sluices and to send 
the whole river over the cataract The canal itself, or rather the water- 
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slide, is very curious. It is neariy a quarter of a mile in length, partly 
scooped out of the rock, partly supported by props from below, and forms 
an inclined plane with an inclination of about one in thirty, down which the 
barge glides smoothly and swiftly in one minute. Any adventurous tourist, 
disposed to try this novel conveyance, may be accommodated on the salt- 
rafts from Gmunden, at the chaise of one florin, thus enjoying the sensation 
of being carried on the swift smooth stream to the very edge of the cataract, 
when the raft is deftly turned aside within a strong barrier of logs projecting 
into the river, and the rapid plunge is safely made. There may be * no 
danger,' though appearances all point the other way ! 

From the Traun valley we join the main route to Passau, already 
described. The next halting-place was Regensburg, better known as 
Ratisbon, where the Regen, a stream that comes down from the Bohemian 
Forest, falls into the Danube. The cathedral here is of extraordinary 
beauty ; the well proportioned stateliness of its interior, its numerous and 
noble monuments, and the splendour of its stained glass, place it among the 
very finest of the ecclesiastical buildings of Germany. It was for some 
centuries left unfinished, but of late its completion has been zealously taken 
in hand by the Bavarian government and people. The little square tower 
on the north side of the building is named the Eselsthurm (* Asses' Tower'); 
having been put up, with an inclined plane in the interior, for the conveni- 
ence of carrying up materials for the higher parts of the building on the backs 
of asses. It was meant for temporary use, but like the old crane so long to 
be seen upon the Dom at Cologne, has been left as a sign of the incompleteness 
of the structure. Adjoining is the original cathedral, a building of unknown 
date, but supposed to be the most ancient existing church in Germany. 

Some other buildings in the ancient sleepy town will interest the deter- 
mined sightseer ; but the main point of the halt at Ratisbon is to visit the 
Walhalla, or ' Hall of the Chosen,' erected by Ludwig i., King of Bavaria, 
as a national memorial to the greatest men of Germany. The old Teutonic 
name of the building but poorly corresponds with the design, which is 
purely Grecian, and is wrought out with immense elaboration. On a 
commanding eminence above the Danube, some six miles down the river 
from Ratisbon, and immediately above the little village of Donaustauf, 
stands a building of light-grey limestone, at a distance resembling fine 
marble, its roof supported by a Doric colonnade, and the proportions of the 
structure almost precisely those of the Parthenon at Athens.* One path to 

* Tbe relative proportions are as follows : — 

Parthenon. Walhalla. 

£ng. ft. in. Eng. ft. in. 

Length 225 lo) 218 o 

Breadth 120 2 102 3 

Heigjit of pediment. . 62 2 60 6 

Shaft of columns 31 4^^ 29 4) 
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it lies up the wooded hill ; another, on the side nearest the river, conducts 
to a flight of two hundred and fifty steps. Above these is a vast sub- 
structure of masonr)', arranged in three terraces, altogether one hundred feet 
in height, and, truth to say, somewhat impairing the effect of the building 
itself, which looks small on so vast a foundation. It stands north and 
south : and on the two pediments are marble sculptures representing German 
victories, one being that of the renowned Arminius over the Romans. In 
the interior, where, in place of taking off the shoes, as in an Eastern mosque, 
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you are requested by a courteous attendant to cover them with a pair of 
list slippers, which he hands you, to protect the polished marble floor, you 
are at first bewildered by the variety of colours. In contrast with the cold 
and classic exterior, this variety of tint and gilding seems barbaric ; and the 
white busts, for the reception of which the building was planned, appear 
insignificant amid surroundings of so much splendour. But after a while, as 
you shuffle about in your ungainly shoes, and get over your dread of falling 
on the slippery pavement, you begin to discern the order and harmony of 
the whole. The roof is coloured to resemble the heavens : white stars beam 
from a blue ground, and the panels are divided by rich gilding. The roof 
is- supported on each side by seven Caryatides, intended to represent the 
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Walkyrs or warrior virgins of the ancient German Paradise. These are 
richly coloured, * their hair is brown, flesh like ivory, bearskins gilt, tunics 
violet, upper drapery white with gilt and red edges/ A frieze of white 
marble running round the building represents in relief, in eight sections, the 
chief events of Germanic history down to the introduction of Christianity. 
Between the frieze and the ceiling are white tablets, bearing in golden 
letters the names of the * great and good' of Teutonic race, *of whom no 
authentic portrait is preserved. Among them are Alfred, Egbert, Charle- 
magne, Pepin, and even Hengist and Horsa!' The marble-lined walls are 
divided by buttresses on each side into three recesses, and in every recess 
there stands a beautiful marble statue of Victory, by the sculptor Rauch. 
The busts of the worthies in honour of whom the temple is raised, are 
placed on brackets and shelves around ; and represent somewhat more than 
a hundred of the greatest men in German history : as, of rulers, Frederick 
Barbarossa and Rudolph of Hapsburg ; of warriors, Wallenstein, Frederick 
the Great, and Blucher ; of philosophers, Kant and Lessing ; of poets, 
Schiller and Goethe. Men of science are represented, among others, by 
Humboldt, musicians by Mozart ; and so on through every department of 
human thought and action, as King Ludwig might adjudge desert. Not 
until after that king s abdication was Martin Luther admitted to this Temple 
of Fame ! One is reminded of the question : * Shall Cromwell have a 
statue.*^' In truth this Walhalla seems a superb mistake. Its effect, for 
some reason or other, is singularly unimpressive. The reason may be, that 
the roll of fame is not for any one man or one generation to write. The 
true Walhalla is in the memory of a people and in the verdict of time. 
And as to the outward form given to the recognition of the best and 
greatest, one is far more touched in travelling through Germany by the 
bronze statues that adorn so many a public place, by Luther and Melanch- 
thon side by side at Wittenberg, Goethe and Schiller at Weimar, Gutenberg 
at Mayence and Frankfort, Albert Dtirer and old Hans Sachs at Nuremberg, 
and many more, than by any such forced and unnatural memorial. In such 
matters, appropriateness and simplicity are everything. 

From Ratisbon it would have been pleasant to pursue the upward 
course of the great river to Blenheim, more properly Blindheim, where the 
'famous victory' was won; thence to Ulm, on the frontier of WUrtemberg, 
with its superb cathedral. Here the Danube ceases to be navigable. From 
Ulm it would have been easy to visit Stuttgart and Carlsruhe. But as a 
choice between routes was imperative, we preferred that to Nuremberg, in 
which city we spent some days with much interest and delight. No town 
in Germany retains so completely the characteristics of the past. The sense 
of strangeness, instead of disappearing or diminishing with familiarity, seems 
only to increase. Everything in the outward aspect of the place is mediaeval. 
The tall houses, with every variety of high gable, dormer windows, and 
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richly decorated projections, are not simply to be seen here and there, as in 
other places— quaint survivals of the past amid architecture of modem style. 
They are everywhere, and the modern seems the unnatural exception. The 
city walls and towers, with the great moat or ditch surrounding ihem, 
remain much as when they were needed for defence, though, indeed, the 
moat is for the most part dry, and occupied by vegetable gardens. The 
bridges over the little river that divides the town, some of them covered by 
buildings, partake in the antique character of the place — the very shops, 
devoted to modern industry and the wares of to-day, seem, in their narrow 




streets, to harmonise with the great buildings of which they form the lower 
portion ; and we fear it must be added that the odours of Nuremberg are 
medieval too. If the city above ground may well be left undisturbed, it is 
a pity that something cannot be done beneath the surface in harmony with 
modern requirements. As it is, the stranger's first impulse is to turn and 
(lee ! But we succeeded in finding good quarters, and explored the old city, 
after all. without much discomfort. 

The most interesting point is perhaps the castle, on the north of the 
town, where the city ramparts are strengthened by the vast natural rock 
of sandstone on which they stand, and which with the walls form a defence 
that must have been impregnable. Here are three picturesque and massive 
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towers, with a curious ancient double chapel of the eleventh century, the 
upper part being for the lord and his family, the lower for his domestics 
and retainers. There is also a torture -chamber — truly horrible and infernal : 
the ' Nuremberg Vir- 
gin,' with her interior 
of dagger-blades, being 
here exhibited to the 
curious in such 
matters. 

The town itself 
is divided into two 
parts by the stream 
mentioned above, the 
sluggish Pegnitz ; the 
divisions being named 
after the large and 
truly magnificent 
churches which they 
respectively contain, 
St. Sebald on the 
north side, St. Law- 
rence (Lorenz) on the 
south. Each church 
has two towers, nearly 
equal, yet dissimilar 
in ornamentation: 
those of St. Lawrence 
contain ranges of bars 
designed to indicate 
the gridiron on which, 
according to tradition, 
the saint was mar- 
tyred. The west 
front of this church, 
with its sculptured 
doorway and rose 
window, is magnifi- 
cent ; and the great 

' Sacramentarium ' in the interior — carefully preserved, though now the building 
is dedicated to Protestant uses — is a wonderfully beautiful piece of sculpture, 
tapering upwards and at the summit bending, like the stalk from which a 
flower has been broken. The sculptor was Adam Krafft. In the church of 
St Sebald the most conspicuous object is the saints shrine, wrought in 
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bronze by Peter Vischer (a.d. 1508-19), and fairly to be regarded as the 
masterpiece of that description of art. Its detail in every part is exquisite, 
as our engraving may in some mesisure indicate. The statues in the twelve 
pillars which support the fretted canopy are intended to represent the 
apostles, the smaller figures, by which the columns are crowned are the 
chief fathers of the church ; while the bas-reliefs in the arches that support 
the sarcophagus depict the alleged 
miracles of St. Sebald. In a niche 
of the monument below, the artist 
has introduced a statuette of himself, 
with his workman's apron on and a 
chisel in his hand. The monument 
is in excellent preservation ; the spirit 
of iconoclasm which, in a burst of 
righteous indignation, destroyed so 
many works of art at the time of the 
Reformation, not having penetrated to 
Nuremberg. In fact, this city, beyond 
most in Germany, accepted the Re- 
formed doctrine quietly, became Luth- 
eran calmly, decisively, and without a 
blow, and has so remained : although 
not without a bitter struggle, at the 
time of the Thirty Years' War, when 
Gustavus Adolphus and Wallenstein 
y^' ^ .^B'TTr*N. '"^'" ^^^^ '" ^ well-matched but in- 

jC , i' ' } JWl7ai^te£*"^' decisive struggle. We may mention 

f- f ) ^j .^aMa^^^^^^^SS^m ^^a^ here, as illustrating in some degree 
the tone of the place, that Nuremberg 
is the only city on the Continent in 
which we have seen the shops univer- 
sally closed on Sunday, as in any 
country town of England. The fact 
we give for what it is worth ; no 
doubt there is much Sunday dissipa- 
tion here as elsewhere, and yet the fact, together with the well-filled 
churches in the morning of the day, indicates a measure of religious earnest- 
ness from which much may yet be hoped. 

To describe the many rich or curious monuments which the streets 
contain would here be impossible. The Goose Fountain (Gansemannchen) 
by Labenwoolff, a pupil of Vischer, is quaint and elegant ; but the Schbne- 
brunnen (Beautiful Fountain), close by the ancient market-place and the 
Roman Catholic church (Frauenkirche), is the most striking, and is a peculiarly 




graceful structure, in the style with which we in England are familiar as 
that of the ' Eleanor Crosses.' Near this, an inscription on an old house 
in a narrow street points out the dwelling of Hans Sachs, the homely poet 
of the Reformation, whose statue is hard by, representing him seated in his 
burgher's dress, with .countenance full of quiet humour. Close at hand is 
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the new Jewish Synagogue, a truly superb building, bearing on its front the 
inscription in Hebrew: '■How dreadful is this place ! Surely it is none other 
than the House of God and the gate of Heaven.' 

Passing again to the north of the city, we come upon a fine bronze 
statue of Albert Dtirer, the pride of Nuremberg, and of German art. Hard 
by is his house also, just beneath the castle. And to continue the catalogue 
of house-inscriptions, it may be added that in this quarter of the town, 
nearly opposite St. Sebald's church, a tablet above a bookseller's shop records 
that there dwelt Palm the publisher, ' a victim to the tyranny of Napoleon. 
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Almost equal 



He was shot, the reader will remember, in 1806, for pubHshing a pamphlet 
on the ' Degradation of Germany,' in which he stigmatised the Emperor's 
policy as oppressive. 

I Albert Diirer's monument is his lowly 
grave in St. John's Cemetery, half a mile 
beyond the city gates. The ancient part 
of this burying-place is filled with tombs, 
each marked by its flat slab, placed in 
close and regular order, and numbered, 
W^ithout any difficulty the number of 
Diirer's grave, 649, guided us to the 
spot. The tomb is plain, like that of the 
great artist's fellow burghers ; and bears 
the inscription, ' Quidquid Alberti Dureri 
niorlalc fidl. sub hoc condilur lumulo. 
Emigravit 8 idus Aprilis 1528.' The 
monogram is underneath, with a short 
inscription in Latin and German, setting 
forth the main events of 
his life. But the word 
Emigravit is beautiful, as 
Longfellow has so truly 
remarked. In walking round the cemetery 
we were greatly struck by the constancy with 
which the phrase was repeated, Hier ruht 
in Goif. ' Here rests in God.' No words, 
when truly applicable, can better consecrate 
the tomb. We saw a funeral there, which 
to lis was most impressive. It was evidently 
that of a person belonging to the 
humbler class, but was largely followed. 
Six young girls walked in front, bearing 

Ct^ — ~ ^^^^ large bouquets of flowers with sprigs of 
~|mi|iB| box and cypress ; there followed two 
_|||i-li'» mmisters in gown and cap: then the 

bTsri,!. i-i BRo>iL ot vcHtRr Dlki-r coffin and the mourners. As soon as the 

grave was reached, a grand chorale was 
sung by men's voices ; one of the ministers then read a brief biography 
of the deceased, followed by an earnest extempore address which seemed 
deeply to move his auditors; prayer followed, with the Lord's Prayer and 
benediction, and as the coffin was lowered into the grave, and the flowers 
were showered upon it in profusion, and the weeping mourners bent over 
it in their last look, the voices of the singers rose again in another 
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chorale most exquisitely thrilling; a 'song without words' to us, for we j 
could not distinguish them, but to all the silent listening company, it \ 
seemed to say, ' / am the Remmction and the Life.' 

Returning to the city, we spent some time in visiting its art collections, 
which were quite in keeping with the character of the place. One, consisting 
entirely of verj" early German and Flemish pictures, is in a little Gothic 
chapel close by St. Sebald's church. Another of remarkable interest, the 
' German Museum," 
occupies the corridors 
and rooms of an old 
Carthusian monastery, 
to the south of the 
city, and illustrates 
the history of native 
art, with that of 
Nuremberg manufac- 
tures to some extent, 
in a ver^- instructive 
way. Here are two 
works of Albert 
Diirer, simpleporlraits. 
one of the Emperor 
Maximilian, the other 
of the Burgomaster 
Jerome Holzschuher, 
both of extraordinary 
power. The latter, 
especially, must surely 
be one of the most 
vivid and expressive 
likenesses ever paint- 
ed. In another part 
of the museum there 
is a very large collec- 
tion of illuminated and 
other Mss., and of early 

printed books, in splendid preservation, with wide margins, 'uncut edges,' and 
the deep black of the fair and even lines unimpaired by time. Here, too, 
are many of the tracts and poems of Hans Sachs, apparently original 
editions, and in perfect preservation. These weapons of a holy war 
were more impressive to lock upon than the weapons and armour that 
filled other apartments ; while an instructive contrast was to be found 
in the torture-chamber, which this museum contains, as well as the castle 
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^H before visited, and which is likewise filled with things most hideous and 


^H fiendish. 




^H On the whole, this ancient cit)- has played a noble 


part in the work of 


^H civilisation. Its position between the Danube and the 


; Rhine made it for 


^H several generations an emporium for the produce both of East and West. 




This traffic brought 
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to it great wealth. 




and in the fifteenth 
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turies the great mer- 
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tion, also, flourished 


here. Not to men- 




tion other produc- 
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that watches were 


first made, about the year 1477; called from their shape, 'Nuremberg eggs.' 


The hearty adoption of Protestantism, with its liberal and progressive ideas, 


assisted in sustaining the prosperity of the city, unti 


i partly through the 


opening of other routes for commerce, bur chiefly thro 


ugh the calamities of 


the Thirty Years' War, there ensued a period of decline. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Frankfukt; and Luther's Countrv. 

A SHORT and pleasant run from Nuremberg brought us into the fairl 
valley of the Main, and after a halt, only too brief, at Wurzburg,# 
a town where the ancient and the modern seems singularly to mingle, wef 
reached the world-famous city of FrankI'-l'kt. 

Here also the visitor is continually reminded of the state of things that 
has passed away. From the old watch lowers, which show the jealously- 
guarded limits of the ancient ' Free Imperial City,' it is but a Htde way to 
the noble railway stations which now open communication to all parts of 
the Empire. As in \'ienna. the vast ancient ramparts have been levelled, 
and the 'Ring,' here called ' Anlagen,' beautifully planted and adorned 
with sumptuous private and public buildings, gives an air of magnificence to 
the city. The Cathedral tower (St. Bartholomew's) is fine ; but beyond this, 
Frankfurt has few architectural attractions. Its real interest is in its 
history, dating from the days of Charlemagne, who selected the ' Ford of 
the F"ranks,' for a great convocation of bishops and nobles. From that 
time the city grew m importance, until it was fixed upon as the place of 
the imperial election. ' The Golden Bull,' of the Emperor Charles v., 
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bestowing this privilege, promulgated from Nuremberg, dated a.d. 1356, is 
still carefully preserved in the Romer, or City Hall, where also may be 
seen, almost in its original state, the Wahlzimmer, or * Chamber of 
Election ; ' also the Kaisersaal, * Imperial Hall,' in which the Emperors 
election was celebrated by a solemn banquet. Here are portraits of more 
than fifty Emperors in succession, from Conrad i. in the tenth century to 
Francis 11. in the eighteenth, with the mottoes chosen by them at their 
inauguration — a most curious and interesting study. One of us tried to 
read the spirit of each motto in the imperial countenance which surmounted 
it, — it cannot be said with any remarkable success. The series of portraits 
terminates with Francis 11., [whose forced renunciation of the imperial crown 
of Germany for that of Austria closed in 1806 the history of a thousand 
years.' Many vicissitudes followed. Frankfurt was eventually recognised 
at the Congress of Vienna as a free city, and was the seat of the 
Germanic Diet, until after the war of 1866 it was absorbed in Prussia. 
The traditions of historic greatness, however, cling to it ; and one is 
reminded at every step that Frankfurt stands alone among the cities of 
Germany. 

The Autobiography of Goethe, referring of course to a period when the 
imperial power was still at its height, shows how the associations of the city 
influenced the youthful poet.'' 

* Important,' he says, * and fruitful for us was the Council House, 
named from the Romans. In its lower vault-like halls we liked but too 
well to lose ourselves. We obtained an entrance, too, into the large and 
very simple session-room of the Council. The walls, as well as the arched 
ceiling, were white, though wainscoted to a certain height ; and the whole 
was without a trace of painting or any kind of carved work ; only high up 
on the middle wall might be read this brief inscription : 

"One man's word is no man's word, 
Justice needs that both be heard." 

* But whatever related to the election and coronation of the Emperors 
possessed a greater charm. We managed to gain the favour of the keepers, 
so as to be allowed to mount the new, gay, imperial staircase, [which was 
painted in fresco, and on other occasions closed with a grating. The 
election-chamber, with its purple hangings and admirably-fringed gold borders, 
filled us with awe. The representations of animals, on which little children 
or genii, clothed in the imperial ornaments and laden with the insignia of 
the Empire, made a curious figure, were observed by us with great attention ; 
and we even hoped that we might live to see, some time or other, a 
coronation with our own eyes. They had great difficulty to get us out of 
the great Kaisersaal, when we had been once fortunate enough to steal in; 

' Charlemagne was crowned Emperor of Germany, a.d. 800. 
' Dichtungufid Wahrhdt^ I. i. trans, by Oxenfoid. 
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and we reckoned him our truest friend who, while we looked at the half- 
lengths of all the Emperors painted round at a certain height, would tell us 
something of their deeds.' 

Amid such scenes was the poet's childhood passed. " Lovely enough 
shine for us those years in old Teutonic Frankfurt ; mirrored in the far 
remembrance of the self-historian ; real yet ideal, they are among our most 
genuine poetic idyls. No smallest matter is too small for us, when 
think who it was that did it or 
suffered it. The little long-clothed 
urchin, mercurial enough with all 
his stillness, can throw a whole 
cargo of new marketed crockery, 
piece by piece, from the balcony 
into the street, when once the feat 
is suggested to him ; and comically 
shatters cheap delf-ware with the 
same right hand which tragically 
wrote and hurled forth the demoniiic 
scorn of Mephistopheles, or as "right 
hand " of Faust "smote the universc 
to ruins." Neither smile more than 
enough (If thou be wise) that the 
grey -haired all-experienced man re- 
members how the boy walked un the 
Main bridge, and " liked to look " at 
the bright weathercock on the barrier 
there. That foolish piece of gilt wood 
there, glittering sunlit, with its reflex 
wavering in the Main waters, is 
awakening quite another glitter in 
the young gifted soul : is not this 
foolish sunlit splendour also, now, 
when there is an eye to behold it. 
one of Nature's doings ? The eye 
of the young seer is here, through the paltriest chink, looking into the 
infinite splendours of Nature, — -where one day, himself is to enter and 
dwell.'' 

Goethe's house, like Shakspere's at Stratford-on-Avon, is carefully 
preserved ; and throws much pleasant side-light on the autobiography. 
The inscription on the front reads thus : yohann Wolfgang Goethe was 
bom in this house 2.%th August 1749. It should be visited even by 
those who assign to this great poet a place distinctly below the highest, 

' C»rlyle, MUifllantoui Etioys, Coethis Works. 
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and who mourn over the inadequacy of the solution which the most 
consummate of literary artists has offered to the great problems of human 
existence.' 

As every one knows, the greater part of the poet's life— no less 
than fifty-six years — was passed at Weimar, where a bronze group, by 
Rietschel, represents Goethe and Schiller side by side. Hardly any 

monument in Germany is more 
poetic. In looking at it one is 
reminded of some sentences by 
the late G. H. Lewes: 'There 
are few nobler spectacles than 
the friendship of two great men ; 
and the History of Literature 
presents nothing comparable to 
the friendship of Goethe and 
Schiller. Rivals they were, and 
are ; natures in many respects 
directly antagonistic, chiefs of 
opposing camps, and brought into 
brotherly union only by what was 
highest in their characters and 
aims. To look on these great 
rivals was to see at once their 
profound dissimilarity. Goethe's 
Wautiful head had the calm 
victorious grandeur of the Greek 
ideal. Schiller's, the earnest 
beaut V of a Christian looking 
towards the future. The massive 
brow, and large- pupil led eyes — 
like those given by Raphael to 
the infant Christ in the match- 
less Madonna di San Sisto — 
the strong and well-proportioned 
VI wi'vvK features, lined indeed by thought 

and siiftering. yet showing that 
imbied. but not vanquished the strong man, — a 
■ brown skin, .md an indescribable something 
|.»v«\ in.\ko G<.»ethe a striking contrast to 
n,in\n\ brvnv- tense and intense— his irregular 
\m\\ Im lli'tiinlit AW-X sutVcrinj;. .»nd weakened by sickness. The 

tii.lnsl huntitiiling ' Sequel,' tluui ibe Saend Part lA 
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one looks, the other looks oui. Both are majestic, but one has the majestyl 
of repose, the other of conflict.'' 

From the house of Goethe, in the Hirschgraben, it is but a little wayi 
to the Dom Platz, where a yet greater man, and one who has left beyond! 
all others the impress of his person- 
ality on the German mind, had 
his residence for a time. For here 
in one visit, at least, was the home 
of Luther. The house is now 
marked by his portrait, and the 
inscription : In quietness and in 
confidence shall be your strength.' 
It will be remembered that the 
selfsame words are taken as the 
motto of Keble's Christian Year. 

But the words were scarcely 
prophetic. The ' Troubles at 
Frankfurt,' connected with the 
rise of the evangelical community 
in the city, have become historical 
In 1554 John Knox accepted an 
invitation to Frankfurt from i 
band of English Protestant exiles 
who had settled in this cit\ 
' That settlement and that ministry 
were pregnant with consequences 
to the religious life of the English 
nation, of which we have not seen 
the end. It was at Frankfurt, under 
the ministry of John Knox, that 
Puritanism took its rise- — that Puri- 
tanism which was in aftertime to 
found the great Republic of the 
West, and to raise up champions 
all the world over for freedom to 

worship God.'^ Of this notable congregation John Fox the martyrologist 
was a member, with Bishop Bale, George Whitehead, Anthony Gilby, and 
Christopher Goodman, all afterwards of high rank among the Puritans. 
But when Dr. Cox, who had been tutor to Edward vi., arrived among 
them, a controversy began respecting the use of the Liturgy ; which was 




' G. H. Lewes, Life of Godhe, Book v 
well worth leading. 






The whole critickm, of which the above is but a ftagmeni, i; 
' Sunday al Hame, Nov. 10, 1877. 
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ended only by the expulsion of Knox, on the extraordinary charge of 
treason against the Emperor ; the great Scottish reformer retiring for 
awhile to Geneva, where he was cordially welcomed by Calvin, The 
controversy was most regrettable, whatever view may be taken of the 
principal matters involved : and assuredly nothing did so much to hinder 
the progress of the Reformation as these contentions on secondary matters 
between those who had learned to make a principle of everything, and 
could not understand concession. 

Frankfurt has also a fine monument to Gutenberg and his compeers, 
Fust and SchoefFer, who stand 
together in a colossal group of 
' '■ _ bronze, upon a massive stone 

pedestal. On the frieze below the 
group are the heads of thirteen 
famous printers, including our own 
Caxton. In the lower part of the 
pedestal are the arms of the four 
cities in which printing was first 
practised : Mayence, Frankfurt, 
Venice and Strassburg. The seated 
figures at the corners are intended 
to represent Theology, Poetry, 
Natural Science and Industrial 
Art ; as the printer's fourfold 
province — a somewhat imperfect 
enumeration ! The four drinking 
fountains are intended to point to 
the four quarters of the globe, and 
the universal influence of the Press. 
Passing by the monuments to 
Goethe and Schiller, which are also 
very striking, especially the former, the visitor, however hurried, should find 
time to see Dannecker's celebrated statue of Ariadne on a panther, placed in 
a building called after this masterpiece of art, the Ariadneum ; nor should he 
omit the Studel Gallery of modern pictures, if only for Overbeck's grand 
painting of The Triumph of Religion in the Arts, the interest of which 
is due not only to its quasi-allegorical conception, but to the immense 
number of portraits of eminent authors, artists and theolc^ans. A key to 
the picture will be found in the room ; and certainly the painter has 
succeeded in very vividly illustrating the harmony of true religion with 
■every form of intellectual greatness. 

Few who visit Frankfurt omit to pay a visit to the Jews' quarter. 
This, as in Prague, Vienna, and other German cities, was long maintained 
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apart from the rest of the city, almost as a separate colony, characterised 
by gloom, closeness and squalor — not altogether from poverty, as here the 
Rothschild family was founded, with other houses of wealth and note, — but 




from the long proscription of the hated and outcast race. Up to the end 
of the last century no Jew was permitted to cross the Romerburg ; and the 
gates of the Jews' quarter were closed every evening at an early hour, after 
which its inhabitants were forbidden, under heavy penalties, to appear in 



any odier part of the city. Happily this exchisjveness is now at an end. 
and the Jew mingles on equal terms with his fellow-citizens. 

Two excursions from Frankfiirt will long live in rememluance. One 
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was to the Taunus Mountains — to Soden and to Wiesbaden. The latter 
resort is well known ; the fonner also is very charming. But let no one 
connect with this ' mountain ' district any thoughts of Alpine majesty. We 
in England should simply describe it as a beautiful undulating country, with 
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rich variety of hill and dale. It is mountainous, no doubt, in contrast with 
the vast monotonous levels which form the staple of German scenery ; but 
in comparison with Switzerland or the Tyrol, it is itself but a level country. 
And yet its attraction is great; and where, as at Wiesbaden, art has done 
its utmost to enhance the charms of Nature, the result is altogether beautiful. 
But pleasant as were the days spent in this district, they had to yield in 
interest to a visit paid to Spires, or, as the Germans have it, Speyer, on 
the Rhine, a short distance above Mannheim. It is true that the little 
sleepy town retains but few memorials of its former renown, or of the 
contests which once raged around its walls. The cathedral, indeed, remains, 
magnificent after all the assaults and devastations of which it has been the 
subject. It is, perhaps, the very finest specimen of Romanesque architecture 
in existence. But not for this, chiefly, is Spires famous. More suggestive 
to the thoughtful visitor than even this stately temple, is a certain mouldering 
wall, which is all that remains of the ancient Retscher, an imperial palace 
where many Diets were held, from one of which, in 1529, a Protest was 
issued against the decree of the majority. This assertion of religious liberty 
has given to the Church the appellation ' Protestant ' ; by which, it may be 
supposed, the principles of a scriptural belief will be known until the world 
shall understand that these principles are really * Catholic,' as expressive of that 
harmony in faith which makes all Christians one. It is not good to rest in 
negatives : and the word which Speyer has given us is valuable only as express- 
ing the sterner aspect of that positive belief which we have learned from the 
Word of God. Against the error we * protest,' because we believe that we have 
found the Truth, in Him who is *the Way, and the Truth, and the Life.' 

One excursion only remains now to be briefly recorded, a much shorter 
and more leisurely one than those previously taken, but of interest not 
inferior to any, as it led us through what is pre-eminently the Land of 
Luther. We had seen already, in many ways, that all Germany bears the 
impress of his great character ; and we had visited one and another spot 
connected more or less directly with the incidents of his life ; but it was when 
we reached the Thuringian Forest, Eisenach, Erfurt and its enchanting 
neighbourhood, that we were at every step reminded of him. Almost 
every scene illustrates his biography ; while his name lives in a thousand 
affectionate memories and popular traditions. The ground has been so fully 
traversed by Dr. Stoughton in his Homes and Haunts of Luther that much 
may be omitted here which would but repeat the vivid descriptions of that 
charming work : we need but give a few general impressions of the tour, 
connected as it was with other names which have a place in various ways 
in the annals of the people. No part of the fatherland is in truth more 
distinctly German ; the villagers especially in dress and manner retaining the 
quaintness and simplicity of bygone generations. 

p 2 
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The route lies northwards from Frankfurt, at first by rail through a 
pleasant open country bounded by low hills, until at length a woodland region 
is entered, every slope being densely covered with trees, and we are on the 
north-western edge of the great Thuringian Forest. The undulating country 
sometimes resembles an immense park, while in other directions we reach 
wild romantic valleys, pine-clad hills and beetling cliffs, with castles and old 
ruins. The district contains many little towns and villages, at most of 
which the traveller may find homely comfortable accommodation, always with 
a smiling welcome. But our halting-place was at Eisenach, a quiet pretty 
town (birthplace, it may be mentioned, of Sebastian Bach), in approaching 
which, the Castle of the Wartburg, among the woods on a hill to the right, 
was pointed out by some of our fellow-passengers. From the station to the 
castle was but a short walk to the place so memorable in Luther's history. 

Hut we must not repeat 
the oft-told story ; saying 
only that the castle in 
extent and interest sur- 
passed all expectation. 
Nor did the extensive 
restoration to which it has 
been subjected destroy the 
charm. A reverent spirit 
and fine artistic taste seem 
to have directed the whole 
process ; the ancient and 
the modern are inter- 
mingled with rare judid- 
ousness ; and of course 
Luther's chamber remains unaltered, with his table,' chair, footstool, and 
chest ; portraits also and an autograph letter, with other relics ; and on the 
plaster of the wall a stain to show where he flung his inkstand at the Evil 
One. There has been much needless discussion as to the literal reality of 
this incident. Fact or no, it is equally a truth : for what else was the work to 
which Luther devoted the best hours of his sojourn in this little room — the 
translation of the New Testament into the tongue of the people ? 

From Eisenach our way lay onward to Gotha and Erfurt, conveniendy 
reached by railway. Both are ancient towns, and Erfurt, apart from its 
connection with Luther, has many points of remarkable interest, in its broad 
streets and quaint old houses with richly carved fronts. Here was the 
Augustinian monastery, where the Thuringian miner's son spent his years of 
study, where he first studied the Scriptures, and where he learned from his 

' As Dr. Stoughlon obseircs, ' The (able it which Lulber wrote has been cairied awaj in chip*, but in ib phce » 
fount! another, at which we are told he sat as a boy in his father's hoase.' 
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friend Staupitz the great truth of justification through faith alone. The 
monastery exists no longer. Luther's ceil has also gone, or cannot be 
identified in what remains of the old building ; but it is impossible to walk 
the streets or to enter the churches in which he must have bowed during 




many an hour of silent struggle, without thinking of him, and of the long 
mental conflict which here was silently wrought out to a victory whose 
fruits are seen wherever the modern world rejoices in truth, freedom, and 
progress. 

From Erfurt we took the rail for a hurried visit to the Harz Mountains, 
alighting at the romantic roadside station of EUrich, thence proceeding up 
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&e vaDey of the Zofge. and onwards over a wild moocland to Braunl^e, 
whence the ascent of the famed Brodien, bj- way of Elend and Schieike. 
was easy enough, although somewhat tedious. The Harz Mountains, truth 
to say, we found a little disappointing. They owe their reputatioo in great 
measure to the fact of their being the otAy elevations worth speakii^ of 
over a \-ast plain, from which the range rises on all sides almost abruptly. 
The highest point, the summit of the Brocken, is but 5417 feet above the 
sea-lev'el. Certainly, within the area of the district, fifty-ax rnfles bj- eighteen. 
many of the most remar^ble mountain phenomena may be seen. There are 
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Imininturc torrents, small but dark pine forests, deep lai-ines among granite 

and wild stretches of morass and moor. To the inhabitants of the 

hirmuiuling plain, these highlands and dells became a regioo of mystery, 

|M)i«C4a1ly as the mineral treasures of the di^iict led to the excavatioQ of 

mine in its recesses : and the stalactite caverns oocasaooally broken 

by the miners disclosed their man-ek. Here, uxt, gathered the mists 

«lwms dri\-en fitvn the sea, and the snows of winter lay deep [and 

' dmc^ng the hills. It was the Woodertand of that great moDotoiious 

Int.\j;ination peopled it with d>'cs. Euries. witdies. dwarfe keqiii^ 

ox'cr untold treasures underground. The vcU-knawn Spectre of ^the 

hftd n<>t yet been sdentitkaUy expluaed accw din g to the laws of 
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optics, and the apparition which is now an occasional curiosity that tourists 
go to see and wait for {generally in vain), was something supernatural and 
dread. So a whole literature of wild, weird stories grew up around the 
Harz Mountains — legends narrated fearfully by dwellers in the plain, while 
winter tempests howled distantly above. Nor was historical interest wanting. 
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Here, according to tradition, 

the fastnesses of the Cherusci, most 

powerful of the German tribes, and 

of their chieftain, the mighty Hermann, 

or Arminius, who successfully defied 

the Roman legions, and secured the 

independence of Germany beyond 

the Rhine. We can hardly wonder 

then that the region has become 

invested with associations of marvel 

and poetry which a visit on a bright 

summer's day is apt to reduce to a 

level of very ordinary prose. Still, a 

few days may be spent pleasantly 

enough in exploring the deep 

which after all are the chief beauty 

of the district, or in visiting the 

mines, especially in the Rammelsberg, near Goslar, a mountain actually 

honeycombed with shafts and galleries. The process of extracting the ore is 

very curious, immense fires of brushwood and timber being lighted in the 

part to be excavated, which is then closed. This being done before leaving 

work on Saturday, the fires blaze fiercely all through Sunday, then die out, 

leaving the rock friable and ready for the Monday's workers. 
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But now our time bad becrane very limited ; and before retoming we 
were anxious to reach Magdeburg, just for a flying visit ; if only for its 
connection with the Reformation and with Luther. It was in Magdeburg 
that he went to school, and in the streets of this city that he was accus- 
tomed to sii^, neceivii^ tbe bounty of tbe inhabitants in that very box 





(perhaps) which is kept with such religious care in the little room at the 
Wartburg. The inhabitants espoused the cause of the Reformation so early 
as 1524, and remained stedfast to it, through many calamities, for more than a 
centur)'. It was a- Magdeburg divine, Matthew Flacius, who initiated the 
ovost valuable series of books in existence for the elucidation of ecclesiastical 
history, the ' Magdeburg Centuries,' containing, in thirteen portly folios, the 



chief material for illustrating the Church's creed and life from primitive ages 
down to the then modern era. The publication of the book was bej 
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In 1560; it was completed in T564. Those were quiet, studious times, In 
comparison with the days that followed ! In science, also, this city became 
famous. But in the early part of the succeeding century, all such pursuits 
were rudely and cruelly interrupted. Nowhere 
did the Thirty Years' War bring deeper and 
sadder calamities than to this now Protestant 
and flourishing city. \'ery pathetically, in the 
great Luther Monument at Worms, is Magde- 
burg represented as bowed and shrouded in 
sadness ; for after having successfully borne the 
brunt of one siege, it yielded — through treachery, 
as it was believed — to the relentless Tilly in 
1631, and was utterly destroyed, with the excep- 
tion of one hundred and thirty-nine houses ; 
thirty thousand inhabitants being ' massacred by 
the imperial soldiery, without distinction of age 
or sex, and with such accompaniments of 
brutality that the name of the commander who 
permitted it was never afterwards mentioned 
without a malediction. In the despatch in which 
Tilly announced the capture, he says, "Since 
the destruction of Jerusalem and Troy such a 

victory has not been." ' Otto von Guericke, the inventor of the air-pump, 
and the originator of the famous ' Magdeburg experiment,' illustrating the 
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pressure of the atmosphere by two tightly-fitting brass hemispheres from which 
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the interior air was exhausted, was at this time burgomaster of the city. 
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At present Magdeburg, as the capital of 
Prussian Saxony, and from its port on the 
Elbe, ranks as one of the most important 
cities in Germany. There is much in it, 
apart from its historical associations, to 
interest the traveller. Especially noteworthy, 
in the cathedral, are the tombs of the Emperor 
Otho I., and of his Queen Editha, grand- 
daughter to our own King Alfred: also a 
fine pulpit of alabaster, and especially a monu- 
ment to the Archbishop Ernest, wrought in 
bronze by Vischer of Nuremberg, so much of 
whose work we had seen in his own city. 
The Rathhaus is also interesting, with a monu- 
ment in front to the Emperor Otho. But 
perhaps the most significant thing in all 
Magdeburg is an inscription in front of the 
house, No. 164 in the j5/riV(7£'^^ {' Broadway '). 
the residence of the betrayer of the city to 
Tilly: — 'Remembeii the iotii May, 1631.' 
Such days, indeed, must never fade from the 
memory of men, not that thoughts of vengeance 
may be cherished, but that due warning may 
be taken against the influences that drew the 
sword and let loose the furies of religious 
rancour in that most bitter war. 

And now our journey was well-nigh done, 
with the sense of much unvisited, yet with a 
wealth of pleasant memories and happy asso- 
ciations with the great Fatherland. A rapid 
express journey led to Dusseldorf, where we 
could not linger ; and our last halt was made 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, chiefly to see the cathedral 
erected by Charlemagne, — most striking from 
the way in which the richest and lightest of 
fourteenth century Gothic is grafted upon the 
sombre architecture of the ninth. The nave 
is a lofty building, octagonal within, though 
the exterior has double the number of sides. 
It formed, in fact, the chapelle after which 
this town of waters (Aqu^e) was named, and 
was built upon the model of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem. A gallery is 
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carried round the octagon, faced with circular arches, sustained by porphyry 
pillars brought from the Exarchs' Palace at Ravenna. Some of these columns, 
as erected here by Charlemagne, have been removed, and are replaced by 
modern pillars of similar form. In the side of the gallery facing the choir is 
Charlemagne's throne, prepared not for the living but for the dead emperor. 
Here in his tomb, when opened by the Emperor Otho iii., the monarch was 
found seated ' as one alive, bearing the sceptre in his hand, and on his 
knees a copy of the Gospels. On his fleshless brow was the crown, the 
imperial mantle covered his shoulders, the sword Joyeuse was by his side, 
and the pilgrim's pouch, which he had borne always while living, was still 

fastened to his girdle.' The 
empty throne still remains, 
and it is not difficult to the 
imagination to fill it with the 
form of buried majesty. 

Descending again to the 
nave the attention is struck 
by the two words C.^rolo 
Magno, engraved on a marble 
slab in the centre, just under 
the cupola which surmounts 
the building. Over the slab 
hangs a large circular brass 
chandelier, the gift of the 
Emperor Frederick Bar- 
barossa. The whole effect of 
the somewhat gloomy build- 
ing is remarkably impressive ; 
but the choir, with its brilliancy 
of modern painted glass, tends 
to a revulsion of feeling. The two are ill-matched, nor does the skill with 
which the exterior parts of the Dom are fitted together quite remove the 
incongruity. 

One other picture from Aix-la-Chapelle, and we have done. It was yet 
early morning when we visited the cathedral ; and on leaving it, after noticing 
the few invalids and others who were making for the medicinal springs, or 
seated under the portico of the handsome bath-house, or strolling in the 
gardens, our attention was caught by a number of children in the streets, 
evidently on their way to school, with their little book-knapsacks, German- 
fashion, upon their backs. A number of these boys and girls were entering 
a large church ; we followed them, and found ourselves in presence of a 
crowd of young folks who almost filled the nave, meekly kneeling, boys on 
one side, girls on the other. Some hundreds of them were reciting a prayer 
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with great apparent reverence ; they afterwards joined in a hymn, the music 
of which was bright and joyous, as children's praises ought to be. No 




teacher or pastor seemed to be with them, they needed no ' keeping In 
order : ' but when the little service was over, they gaily set out for their 
different schools. What it meant we did not fully understand ; it was on 
a weekday, the calendar indicated no Church festival : it seemed a spontaneous 
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beginning of ordinary daily work. There was something in this, we are not 
ashamed to say, more touching than the memories awakened in that stately 
cathedral. One deplored the narrow and imperfect form of religion in which 
these children were only too probably being nurtured, and yet it was good 
to see such indication that young Germany was learning in any measure to 
sanctify common tasks and ordinary life by praise and prayer. 
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